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_ HE FIFTH BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES — 
AND CANADA 


une 28-80, 1926—Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


MINUTES 
1. The program of services, papers and discussions was as 


Monday, June 28—8:00 p. m. 

evotional Service... PROFESSOR THOMAS §8. CLINE, D.D. 

The General Theological. Seminary. 

rganization of the Conference. 

ddress of Welcome.......... PRESIDENT JAMES R. ANGELL, LL.D. 

eport of Continuation Committee. 

PRESIDENT W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 

eport of Secretary-Treasurer. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D. 

pening Address—‘‘A Survey of Contemporary Theological 

Education”................. PROFESSOR LUTHER A. WEIGLE, PH.D. 

; Yale Divinity School. 
reliminary Report of Committee on Co-Operative Research.’ 

PROFESSOR WM: ADAMS Brown. D.D. 


Tuesday, June 29—10:00 a. m. 


evotional Service................ PROFESSOR CHARLES BIELER, D.D. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


Address—‘Responsibility of the Seminary for Training in 
Wiotshit tis C92 pee PROFESSOR LUTHER D. REED, D.D. 


Discussion. 
11:30 a. Mm. 
Discussion of Report of the Committee on Co-Operative 
Research. 
2:30 9. M. 
Devotional Service.............. PRESIDENT WILBERT W. WHITE, D.D. 


The Biblical Seminary in New York. 
Address—“The Place of the Bible in the Seminary Cur- 
VACUUM. Aacsiee cheeses PROFESSOR FREDERICK GRANT, D.D. 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Discussion. 
4:00 p. Mm. 

Continuation of the Discussion of the Report of the Committee 

on Co-Operative Research. 


6:00 p. M.. 


The University will entertain the Delegates at Dinner in the 
Nathan Hale Inn.’ 


i logs, 8:00 p. Mm. 


| 
e : 
BuvéishabsService Mae ripe. DEAN LEE 8. MCCOLLESTER, D.D. 
qeopene Tufts School of Religion, Tufts College, Mass. 
Addregs-=sjPresent Day Problems in Theology.” 

ff ors, OLOGY CHANCELLOR R. P. BOWLES, D.D., LL.D. 
as f LOD T Victoria University, Toronto. 
a 


iherniq * 


Wednesday, June 30—10:00 a. m. 

Devotional Service............... PROFESSOR KYLE M. YATES, TH.D. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Address—‘‘The Place of Religious Education in the Seminary 
Gurrieusum.: 2a... PROFESSOR STEWART S. COLE, D.D. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Discussion. 

FLUO Ge GT 

Devotional Service......... PROFESSOR EDWARD 8S. WORCESTER, D.D. 
Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Address—‘“‘The Contribution of Sociology in the Training for 
Pastoral Work’”.............. PROFESSOR ARTHUR E. HOLT, PH.D. 
; Chicago Theological Seminary. — 
Discussion. 





The address by Professor Holt was delivered at the close 
of the morning session on Wednesday after which the Con- 
ference adjourned. 
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2. In the absence of the President of the Conference, 
Charles M. Stuart, of Garrett Biblical Institute, the Vice Pres- 
ident, Milton G. Evans, of Crozer Theological Seminary, pre- 
sided at the opening session. 


The Nominating Committee appointed was as follows: Pres- 
ident George B. Stewart, President F. C. Eiselen, Principal 
E. I. Rexford, Bishop J. Taylor Hamilton, and Dean Lee S. 
McCollester. The committee reported on Tuesday morning: 
President, George B. Stewart, of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary; Vice President, E. I. Rexford, of the Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, of Montreal; Secretary-Treasurer, George 
W. Richards, of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., and Corresponding Secretary, W. A. 
Korn, of Lancaster, Pa. This report was adopted and the 
Secretary was directed to cast the ballot for the men nomi- 
nated by the committee. 


Report of the Treasurer 


3. The Treasurer presented the following report which 
was adopted: 
Receipts: 


The Report presented at the last Bien- 
nial Conference at Garrett Biblical 
Institute showed a balance in the 


hands of the Treasurer of...................- $791.99 
Dues from July 30, 1924, to May 25, 
1925, from 43 Seminaries...................-- 430.00 
From President Ozora S. Davis for 
Rrorintt SP CPIOGICAlS dee 5.00 
Dues from April 7th to June 22nd, 
1926, from 42 Seminaries......................-.. 420.00 
—— $1,646.99 
Expenditures: 


45 Pee to “Christian Educa- 


tio 
Printing 500 Bulletins of Fourth Bien- 

Tin) Conterence eo ai 140.00 
Expenses, June 24th, 1924, to Decem- 

ber 31st, 1924, of the Secretary- 

Treasurer and Committees........................ 117.70 
of SUG fetey st tale eM ROE SOREL Iee See see Sone 8.45 
January 1st to December 31st, 1925: 
47 Subscriptions to “Christian Educa- 


NA Ee hk be ee ce WE ee ee 35.25 
Expenses of Committees and Commis- 

TS Yap bach i of SCOR GER: eae et a 233.01- 
Postage and Stationery 2. .eeee..2::cscccecccc 14.40 


Chauncey W. Goodrich, Dr. Davis’ con- 
tributionys sae ae ee 5.00 
January 1st to June 22nd, 1926: 
116 Copies of “Christian Education” 
and letters to non-members of the 


Conferenceree 2. 8 a 22.73 
Special contribution to “Christian 
Bdiicationve. ee 50.00 
Committee Meetings and Secretary’s 
Expenses. cee ewe eso ee 89.50 
Regional Conferences = 83.10 
George B. Stewart, expenses to meet- 
Ings ANd CONFELENCES ona nneeceeeeeeeeeececenneeeeeeeee 89.44 
E. C. Lane, expenses to New York and 
bostonmmectinis st. ee ee 20.21 
Copyine and Typing = 2 se eS 22.00 
Printing, Postage and Messages .............. 27.48 
$ 992.12 
BalaviGe: eo eo seat a ee 654.87 
Otay eyes ee ee $1,646.99 


This balance of $654.87 will be increased by an appropria- 
tion of the Institute of Social and Religious Research of . 
$248.78, making the real balance amount to $893.65. 


4, President W. Douglas Mackenzie presented an oral 
report of the work of the Continuation Committee with special 
reference to the proposed work of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tive Research. 


5. Secretary Richards reported that eight regional confer- 
ences had been held for a preliminary consideration of the 
work of the Committee on Cooperative Research at Philadel- 
phia, Toronto, Dayton, Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco and Chicago. 


6. The Secretary also reported that the Executive Com- 
mittee approved the applications for membership in the Con- 
ference from the following institutions: Anderson Bible School 
and Seminary, Anderson, Ind., President J. A. Morrison; 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, President A. | 
T. Howard; Duke University, School of Religion, Durham, 
N. C., Dean Edmund D. Soper; Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Maywood, Ill., President Henry Schaeffer; Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., President James A. 
Kelso; Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, Dean L. H. 
Larimer, D.D.; Westminster Theological Seminary, Westmin- 
ster, Md., President H. L. Elderdice. The action of the Execu- 
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tive Committee was confirmed by the Conference and the 
Seminaries duly enrolled. 


The following members were designated the Committee on 
Findings: Milton G. Evans, W. W. White, W. N. Schwarze, G. 
W. Richards, F. C. Eiselen, Das ds Howard, A. E. Holt, E. I. 
Rexford, O. T. Nolde, L. S. McCollester, W. EF. Tillett, T.'S. 
Cline and Rub, Bowles. This committee reported as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINDINGS 


The Committee on Findings recommends the adoption by 
the Conference of the following statements: 


1. The Conference of Theological Seminaries desires to 
express to Yale University, and especially to President James 
R. Angell and Dean Charles R. Brown, its sincere appreciation 
of the privilege of holding its fifth biennial meeting at Yale 
University. We are deeply grateful for the kindly hospitality 
and manifold courtesies extended. 


2. We desire to record our gratitude to President George 
W. Richards for the faithful service he has rendered as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer since the organization of the Conference. The 
success and helpfulness of the successive meetings have been 
due in large part to Dr. Richards’ willingness freely to give 
time, thought, and energy to the interests of the organization. 
We believe that the present meeting marks the high water 
amark in our history, and we desire to extend our thanks to the 
Secretary and those cooperating with him for the excellent 
program arranged and to the brethren on the program for the 
high quality of the contributions made by them. We believe 
that the policy of having only one formal paper at a session 
should be adhered to in the future in so far as may be possible. 


38. We authorize the continuation of the committee of five 
appointed two years ago to caoperate with similar committees 
representing the International Council of Religious Education 
and the Council of Church Boards of Education, for the pur- 
pose of studying the question of training for leadership in the 
field of Religious Education, in colleges, seminaries and uni- 
versities. 

4. We believe that the publication of the proceedings of 
the present meeting, including the addresses in full, would be 
of real value to the institutions in the Conference. We, there- 
fore, authorize the Secretary-Treasurer to publish and dis- . 
tribute such a report at the expense of the Conference. 


5. The Conference has heard with much interest and satis- 
faction the report of the Committee on Cooperative Research. 
We rejoice in the progress made and especially in the sympa- 
thetic attitude shown by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. We express to the Committee and to the Institute 
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our appreciation of what has already been accomplished. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that the investigations should be under- 
taken as soon as proper financial support is assured and other 
preliminary arrangements are made and that the work should 
be carried to completion as speedily as may be consistent with 
thoroughness. 


Believing that the Executive Committee, which has worked 
so effectively during the past two years has the matter thor- 
oughly in hand, we request and authorize said committee, offi- 
cially representing the Conference as a whole, to assume full 
responsibility for all details, such as the appointment of a com- 
mittee on research, the selection of a director of research in 
consultation with the committee on research, the securing of 
necessary funds from the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, the determination of successive steps and methods 
of procedure and any other matters that may be essential 
for the successful accomplishment of the enterprise. We sug- 
gest, however, that the Executive Committee, through the 
Secretary, keep the institutions in the Conference informed 
of important developments in the carrying out of its plans. 


6. We designate the following as members of the Continua- 
tion and Executive Committee. 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 


Prof. John W. Beardslee, 
Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Wm. Adams Brown, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
Prof. John W. Buckham, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
Pres. O. S. Davis, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
Pres. F. C. Hiselen, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 
Pres. M. G. Evans, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
Dean H. E. W. Fosbroke, 
General Theological Seminary, New York City 
Prin. D. J. Fraser, Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que. 
Prin. Alfred Gandier, Trinity College, Toronto, Ont. 
Pres. G. E. Horr, 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Prof. C. M. Jacobs, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. A. C. Knudson, 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 
Pres. Benjamin R. Lacy, 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Dean W. P. Ladd, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
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Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
Harvard School of Religion, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pres. J. G. K. McClure, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Dean Shailer Mathews, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago, III. 
Dean L. 8S. McCollester, 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, Mass. 
Prof. E. C. Moore, 
Harvard School of Religion, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pres. E. Y. Mullins, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Pres. G. W. Richards, Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prin. D. L. Ritchie, Congregational College, Montreal, Que. 
Prof. W. N. Schwarze, 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pres. J. R. Stevenson, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
Pres. G. B. Stewart, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Dean W. F. Tillett, 
Vanderbilt School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 
Pres. E. 8. Tipple, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
Dean Henry B. Washburn, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pres. W. W. White, Biblical Seminary, New York City 


The Executive Committee consists of the President, Vice 
President, Secretary-Treasurer and the following members: 
W. A. Brown, H. E. W. Fosbroke, C. M. Jacobs, Kirsopp Lake, 
W. D. Mackenzie, J. R. Stevenson, F. C. Eiselen and E. 8. 
Tipple. 


Membership Dues were received during the biennium from 
the following institutions: 


Anderson Bible School. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 
Biblical Seminary in New York. 
Bethany Bible School. 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary. 
Boston University. 

Candler Theological School. 
Central Theological Seminary. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Colgate Theological Seminary. 
College of Missions. 

Crane Theological School. 
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Crozer Theological Seminary. 
Diocesan Theological College. : : 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phil- 
adelphia. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
General Theological Seminary. 
Hamma Divinity School. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Harvard Theological School. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
McMaster University. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary. 
Mt. Allison University. 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary. 
New Church Theological School. 
Newton Theological Institution. 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 
Pacific School of Religion. 
Presbyterian College of Montreal. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa. 
Trinity College at Toronto. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
_ University of Chicago. 
Vanderbilt School of Religion. 
Victoria College, Toronto. 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Mich. 
Westminster (Md.) Theological Seminary. 
Yale Divinity School. 





INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES AT THE 
CONFERENCE 


Anderson Bible School and Seminary, Anderson, Ind. 
Pres. J. A. Morrison. 
Dean Russell Olt. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
President Emeritus, George B. Stewart. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Pres. Warren J. Moulton. 

Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn.. 
Dean W. P. Ladd. 
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Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Prof. Frederick Grant. 

Biblical Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Pres. W. W. White. 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
Pres. A. 'l'. Howard. 
Prof. J. R. Howe. 

Boston University, School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. W. J. Lowsbuter. 

Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 
Prof. W. W. Rowe. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
Prof. A. E. Holt. 
Rev. A. 'l'. Boisen. 

Chicago University, Divinity School, Chicago, III. 
Prof. G. B. Smith. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
Prof. Stewart G. Cole. 
Prof. Morton S. Enslin. 
Prof. Milton G. Evans. 
Prof. Spenser B. Meeser. 
Prof. Edward B. Pollard. 

Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Canada. 
Principal E. I. Rexford. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
Prof. J. W. Davies. 

Duke University, School of Religion, Durham, N. C. 
Dean Edmund D. Soper. 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Edward S. Drown. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 
Pres. F. C. Eiselen. 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. ''homas S. Cline. 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
Prof. Henry C. Offerman. 

Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Pres. W. D. Mackenzie. 
Prof. E. C. Lane. 
Prof. A. J. W. Myers. 
Prof. E. E. Nourse. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, IIl. 
Pres. Henry Schaeffer. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
Prof. L. D. Reed. 
Prof. O. 'T. Nolde. 


McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 
Chancellor Howard P. Whidden. 
Moravian College and Theological School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pres. J. Taylor Hamilton. 
Dr. W. N. Schwarze. 


Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Prof. W. N. Donovan. 
Prof. Richard M. Vaughan. 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Herbert F. Evans. 


Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada. 
Prof. Charles Bieler. 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, Niwds 
Pres. J. Ross Stevenson. 


Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pres. Clarence A. Barbour. 
Prof. Conrad H. Moehlman. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Prof. Kyle M. Yates, Th.D. 


Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prof. George W. Richards. 
Prof. E. 8S. Bromer. 
Sec. W. A. Korn. 


Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Prof. E. 8S. Worcester. 


Tufts College School of Religion, Tufts College, Mass. 
Dean Lee S. McCollester. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. William Adams Brown. 
Rev. Frederick J. Foakes Jackson. 


Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prof. Wilbur F. Tillett. 


Victoria University, Toronto, Canada. 
Chancellor R. P. Bowles. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md. 
Pres. H. L. Elderdice. 


Yale University, Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Pres. J. R. Angell. 
Dean Charles R. Brown. 
Prof. Luther A. Weigle. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon. 
Prof. Frank C. Porter. 
Rev. Wilfred E. Powell. 


Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
Frank K. Pool, Th.M. 
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A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE, PH.D., D.D., Lit.D. 


Sterling Professor of Religious Education, Yale University 

I have felt increasing misgivings about the title assigned to 
the brief address which I am to make. When Professor Brown 
suggested that I open the discussions of this conference with 
a statement of certain facts concerning the present educational 
situation which I presented at the Detroit meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, I was glad to assent. But I am dis- 
mayed to realize that I accepted the subject: “A Survey of 
Contemporary Theological Education.” 


I hasten, therefore, to emancipate myself and to reassure 
you by saying that I have made no such survey, and am pro- 
posing none. That was done by Dr. Robert L. Kelly and his 
staff, under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research; and the results have been published in the 
volume on “Theological Education in America,” with which I 
assume you all are familiar. 


That survey, as all surveys should do, has raised more ques- 
tion than it has answered. The most urgent and crucial group 
of problems that it has revealed are those centering about the 
curricula and teaching methods of the seminaries. 


Take the most obvious and immediate of these problems— 
how to find room in a three-year curriculum for all of the 
training that a theological student ought to get to fit him for 
the many-sided service of the Christian ministry today. To 
the traditional subjects of the Biblical languages and litera- 
ture, theology, church history, homiletics and liturgics, there 
have been added in recent years a number of new subjects 
dealing with the application of Christian principles to the life 
of today, and with various aspects of the minister’s practical 
responsibility and service. Such subjects are pressing into 
the curriculum as the psychology of religion, the principles of 
religious education, personal and public evangelism, home and 
foreign missions, Christian ethics, social problems, and the 
principles of Christian philanthropy. As a result, the cur- 
riculum of many seminaries is overcrowded, while there is 
considerable discontent with the position of those which cling 
to the older subjects only. In some institutions students are 
required to attend so many recitations per week that it is diffi- 
cult for them to secure enough time to read and study in 
thorough, unhurried fashion; in others, under an elective sys- 
tem, the choice between competing courses is left so largely 
to the student that many neglect certain subjects, and fail to 
secure the fundamental, well-rounded training which the semi- 
nary should afford. A few seminaries have lengthened the 
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course to four years, either by actual requirement, or as a mat- 
ter of practice, in that many of the stronger students choose 
to remain for an additional year of post-graduate study. 

But these are after all temporizing measures. The solution 
of the problem requires more. It calls for a thorough re-study 
of the whole situation, with a view to the reorganization of the 
curriculum of theological education. It seems probable that 
such a reorganization should be along lines determined by the 
various functions of ministerial service; and that the selection 
of materials for the curriculum should be with a view to their 
use and value in the fulfillment of these functions. There is 
doubtless a danger, in such functional reorganization, of con- 
ceiving the seminaries as mere training-schools for certain 
activities—nothing but “priest-factories,’ as one university 
professor irreverently put it—to the neglect of their duty to 
educate men capable of thinking for themselves and exercising 
intellectual as well as moral and spiritual leadership in the 
communities which they serve. But that danger, if seen and 
understood, can be avoided. 

All schools are called upon, from time to time, to revise their 
curricula. In the elementary and secondary schools, in the col- 
leges and other professional schools, the growth of knowledge, 
the increasing complexity of life, and the closer specialization 
of interests and occupations, have forced teachers to a recon- 
sideration, in functional terms, of the educational values of the 
materials available for their curricula. Such revaluations 
must take place whenever there are significant additions to the 
world’s store of knowledge and experience, or changes in its 
practice. 

This general rule applies to theological seminaries as well 
as to other schools. Granted that we, as members of theologi- 
cal faculties, are concerned with the eternal, unchanging prin- 
ciples of truth and right—we yet believe, surely, that we are in 
contact and fellowship with a living, revealing God who has 
ever “more truth and light yet to break forth out of His holy 
Word.” In the fields which constitute the especial interest of 
the Church there has been remarkable growth of knowledge 
and experience throughout the past few generations; while its 
opportunity for service is as varied and changing as life itself. 
To deny the present need of a reconsideration and possible 
reorganization of the theological curriculum would be to deny 
the witness of the Spirit in the life of today. 

But the call to a restudy of the materials and methods of 
theological education arises from a situation more immediate 
and urgent, than is indicated by such general considerations. 
It arises from what Mr. H. G. Wells has called “that curious 
exceptional disentanglement of religious teaching from formal 
education which is a distinctive feature of our age.’”’ Educa- 
tion and religion are too far sundered in America today. 
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Education and religion belong together. Education is nat- 
urally and normally religious; religion lies properly at the 
heart of education. So intimate is this relationship that when, 
for any reason, education and religion are sundered, they be- 
come rivals. But such sundering is always partial and tem- 
porary. It cannot be permanent if religion be true, and if 
truth and right be the goal of both religion and education. 


It is doubtful whether religion and education have ever been 
further apart, in Christian lands, than they are today. It is 
partly a matter of fashion. In his address at the celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the building of Dwight Hall, 
President Angell called attention to the likeness of the present 
period to that immediately following the Revolution, when 
there was a very general expectation, especially among the 
young, that a new order of things had begun, in which Chris- 
tianity would be laid aside as obsolete ‘That was the day,” 
wrote Dr. Lyman Beecher of his own student days at Yale, 
“of the infidelity of the Tom Paine school. . . . Most of the 
class before me were infidels, and called each other Voltaire, 
Rousseau, etc.” Today, among a growing group, to quote 
President Angell, “to be blase, to have at one’s tongue all the 
catch phrases of the nihilistic and blasphemous writers of the 
day, is counted good form and as evidence of intellectual up- 
-to-dateness is regarded as almost as essential as the wearing 
of the correct cut of clothes, the proper shape of hat, the ac- 
cepted collar and tie, which taken together are the obvious - 
marks of the socially sophisticated.” 


The most disquieting feature of the present situation, how- 
ever, is that so many mature and otherwise educated men and 
women are not sufficiently interested in religion to oppose it; 
they simply ignore it. If conscious of it at all, they exhibit a 
languid interest in the newspaper accounts of the latest pas- 
sage-at-arms between Fundamentalist and Liberal, or smile 
with detached, tolerant amusement at the beliefs and practices 
of those of their friends who still see something in it. Re- 
ligion lies, they dimly feel, in the area of personal liberty. If 
anyone likes it, that is his concern, not theirs. It is a harm- 
less fad, if one does not get too much in earnest about it; and 
for those who are in earnest it is a specialized interest, without 
particular claim upon folk whose interests lie elsewhere. 


The present recrudescence of paganism, passive and active, 
is due, as social phenomena generally are, to a multiplicity of 
causes, of which the chief, doubtless, are twentieth-century 
man’s intoxication with the mastery over natural forces which 
science and invention have placed in his hands, and the free- 
dom from inhibitions which has resulted from his being told 
that he is after all but a cunning animal, without creative 
choice or responsibility. Among these causes must be placed 
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the secularization of education which was brought about. in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. We are beginning 
to reap the fruit of our fathers’ mistake in taking religion out 
of the schools. One reason why so many of the present gen- 
eration of middle-aged men and women ignore religion, 1s 
‘because their education ignored it. 


To begin at the beginning, we have committed the education 
of our children almost wholly to a system of public schools 
which we have at the same time almost completely stripped of 
religious elements. The public schools are at the mercy of 
minorities with respect to matters of religious conviction. 
Whenever a group, or even an individual, has chosen to object, 
on what are averred to be conscientious grounds, to any re- 
ligious element in the life or program of these schools, that 
has usually been eliminated, and nothing else of a religious 
sort has taken its place. The result is the present situation, 
with the public schools, in many states, afraid even to use 
words that have religious connotation. Recently, in one of 
our great cities, formal objection was made to the observance 
of Christmas, in any form, by the public schools; and the ob- 
jection failed to be sustained only because the superintendent 
of schools was able to point out that the Christmas tree, the 
Yule log and the mistletoe have a history among the Teutonic 
tribes, which antedates the Christian era. The public schools 
of that city may still take note of Christmas because, forsooth, 
- it is a pagan holiday! because the religion with which certain 
of its symbols were once associated has been so long dead that 
no one can object to it. 


The ignoring of religion by the public schools: of America 
endangers the perpetuity of those moral and religious institu- 
tions which are most characteristic of American life. It im- 
perils the future of religion among us, and, with religion, the 
future of the nation itself. Inevitably, this ignoring of re- 
ligion discredits religion in the minds of our children. Even 
though neither we nor they may be quite conscious of the fact, 
impressions are being made which lead to their thinking of 
religion as relatively unimportant, or irrelevant to the real 
business of life, or intellectually negligible, or a mere matter 
of personal taste or preference. 


This danger is greater today than ever before; because the 
public schools are greater today than ever before. We have 
enlarged the scope of the public schools, and enriched their 
curricula, till they embrace the whole range of human knowl- 
edge and human vocation, that is open to the understanding 
and active powers of the young. We are relying upon these 
schools to afford to children much that under simpler social 
conditions was afforded to them by the incidental activities 
and contacts of everyday life in the home and the community. 
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The philosopher of this movement says frankly that it is the 
business of the school to afford to children a social environ- 
ment simpler and purer, yet wider and better balanced and 
proportioned, than the social environment in which they 
chance to be born. The ignoring of religion by such schools 
conveys a powerful condemnatory suggestion. It was a matter 
of little consequence if the old-fashioned public school omitted 
religion; for it omitted a great many things. No child could 
imagine that he was getting the whole of his education from 
' it. Butit is a matter of very grave consequence for the public 
school of today to ignore religion; for the public school of 
today includes practically every other sound human interest 
except religion. When a school which explicitly sets out to 
furnish to children a social environment simpler, purer, wider, 
and better balanced than that of the big world, grants to re- 
ligion no recognition, there is only one conclusion for a sen- 
sible child to draw. The very vitality, efficiency, and educative 
richness of the present school system constitute a source of 
increased danger to religion so long as these schools give to it 
no more effective recognition than they now do. 


Institutions of higher education, too, have suffered a degree 
of secularization throughout the last half century. The cur- 
ricula of the colleges and universities give less place to religion 
than they once did. Some omit it almost entirely. The devel- 
opment of the sciences and arts and the progress of invention 
and discovery have overcrowded the curricula of the colleges 
and universities with new subjects and new ramifications of 
old ones, and have induced specialization in education as in 
other fields. The faculties, even of the colleges of liberal arts, 
have been organized into distinct departments, each with a 
more or less narrow, sharply defined special field. There is 
little time or inclination for courses dealing with the meaning 
of life as a whole; and the elective system has permitted all 
varieties of combination. While it remains true that religion 
is better provided for in the curricula of the colleges and uni- 
versities, in general, than in the curricula of the elementary 
schools; it is also true that there is less of definite, direct, con- 
scious religious influence and content in the curriculum and 
life of American colleges than there was two generations ago. 

The present situation cannot last. The current paganism 
will run its course; and sometime we shall again provide, in 
our schools and colleges, for the awakening and cultivation in 
childhood and youth of the religious faith which is their birth- 
right. The tides of the spirit are now at the ebb; and they 
will return. But we must not shut our eyes to the fact that 
their return depends in large part upon what we do and what 
we are, in this time that tries men’s souls. 


Two remarks are often made, though by opposing parties, 
that seem to be alike superficial. One is the remark that “We 
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need not worry. Religion is life, not theology. There is plenty 
of real religion in the world today as always.” I have ob- 
served that most people who keep pattering that phrase Re- 
ligion is life,” in extenuation of the present situation, seem to 
mean by it that “All life is religion.” I need not pause to point 
out the fallacy of that bit of illogical conversion to a group of 
professors of theology. We must beware the soft and easy 
path of identifying religion with ethics or with mere human 
aspiration and loyalty Religion may have been encumbered, 
in times past, with overmuch theology; but it cannot exist 
without belief. Religion is more than a way of life; it is a 
way of life undergirded and sustained by a belief concerning 
the structure of the universe itself and the stability of moral 
values therein. It is more than human aspiration; it is the 
rising to consciousness in human experience of the divine ini- 
tiative. - 

The other remark is: ‘The world needs a revival of re- 
ligion.” Folk who say that, I have observed; generally seem to 
mean by it that the world needs nothing but a stirring of re- 
ligious emotion. They have little in view of moral effort and 
intelligent religious faith. I, too, believe that the world needs 
a revival: but the revival which it needs is.a revival of educa- 
tion as well as of religion—or, to phrase it more exactly, a re- 
vival of education and religion, in living, intimate relation as 
education and religion should be. 


The great reivals of religion have always been revivals of 
education as well. That was true of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion under Luther and Calvin and Knox. It was true of the 
Jesuit revival in Catholicism. The revival of the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, which put an end to the wave of in- 
fidelity and atheism which had run through America in the 
years immediately after the Revolution, was responsible not 
only for the inception of home and foreign missionary enter- 
prises, but for the beginning of the Sunday school movement 
in this country, for the establishment by the churches of acad- 
emies and colleges all over the land, and for the adoption, by 
practically all of the religious denominations, of the very 
method of training young men for the ministry in theological 
seminaries, which we are here met to discuss 


It is a great mistake to contrast evangelism and education, 
as is sometimes done The words “evangelism,” “evangelistic,” 
“evangelical” are too precious to be surrendered to itinerant 
revivalists They properly connote, not a method of propa- 
ganda, but the content of the churches’ message to the minds 
and hearts and wills of men. Evangel means gospel. Any 
method that brings the gospel of Jesus Christ to bear in en- 
riching and redeeming power upon human lives is properly to 
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be termed evangelistic. Not evangelism or education, but 
evangelism through education, is the hope of the world. 


The revival which America needs today is a revival of the 
teaching function of the church, broadly conceived, and in 
right relation to the whole life of the church on the one hand 
and to the whole of our @ducational system on the other. If 
the churches do not undertake the teaching of religion, in 
terms that help men to integrate their lives and catch some- 
thing of the eternal meaning that lies beneath the welter of 
facts and laws, interests and occupations that make up the 
modern world, they will hinder but will not finally prevent the 
teaching of religion. Education must have it. Religion will 
be taught. The voices are multiplying, of men primarily in- 
terested in education, who bear witness to this need :—scien- 
tists like Robert A. Millikan and Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
schoolmasters like Alfred Stearns, and university presidents 
in different situations, and each from his own point of view, 
such as Nicholas Murray Butler, Marion Burton, David Starr 
Jordan, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and James R. Angell. 


This sundering of religion and education constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the churches It challenges them to penitence for their 
own part in stripping the public schools of religion. The jeal- 
ous, divisive sectarianism of the churches had more to do with 
secularizing public education than any efforts of atheists or 
free-thinkers. It challenges them to conceive their own rela- 
tion to children in educational terms; and to undertake to 
maintain church schools for the teaching of religion that will 
~match up in point of educational efficiency with the public - 
schools, and will appear to the minds of the children them- 
selves to be the correlate and complement of the public schools. 
It challenges them to larger and more responsible cooperation 
in a common educational purpose and educational policy. Only 
in the light of such cooperation is a fit measure of recognition 
of the place of religion in education made possible to the public 
schools. Only when the churches cease their over-emphasis of 
differences, to the neglect of their common faith and aspira- 
tion, can the schools do anything other than ignore them. 


It challenges them to be willing to learn as well as to teach; 
to acknowledge fact as fact, when fact is proved, and to call 
faith faith, when faith it is; to accept the assured results of 
the sciences, and to incorporate them into a total view of life 
and of the universe that is surely established in the moral and 
religious experience of men because it stresses the eternal 
truths of God that are revealed in Christ Jesus, instead. of the 
refinements of belief and practice that have broken His Church 
into many groups. 

The challenge to the churches is a challenge to the theolog- 
cal seminaries. If education and religion, now sundered, are 
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again to labor together for human welfare, they must come to 
terms in the institutions which are responsible for the train- 
ing of the men who go forth to places of leadership in the 
churches. I do not know in detail just what report your Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Research plans to offer at this meeting. 
Professor Brown has told me something of its general trend, 
however; and I have gathered that it will propose a coopera- 
tive study, by the seminaries themselves, of their curricula and 
their teaching methods. 


I know of no study more urgently needed, in the light of the 
general situation The seminaries must take young men whose 
education, in schools and colleges, has had little or no refer- 
ence to religion; and they must in three years train them to 
stand on their own feet before God and man, interpreters of 
life, and teachers, by God’s grace, of the people Are we using 
to the best purpose the three years that are ours? Are we 
guiding students to the materials that will count for most? 
Are our methods such as to develop within them the power to 
think for themselves, yet in obedience to the truth? Surely 
it is possible for the seminaries, and for the churches, to have 
faith enough in one another to undertake cooperation in a 
study as necessary and as helpful as this promises to be. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SEMINARY FOR 
TRAINING IN WORSHIP 


LUTHER D. REED 


The responsibility of the Seminary for training in Worship 
will largely be determined by the Seminary’s conception of 
Worship—its character, scope and relative place in the full 
life of the Church, past and present. 


The devotional life of the Church is the Church’s effort to 
realize its ideal of communion,—the communion of redeemed 
souls with their God, and the communion of spiritually-minded 
men with each other. It is therefore fundamental to any ade- 
quate conception of religion or of the Church. 


It is not so much the root or the stalk as the flower of Chris- 
tian life,—the ultimate expression in forms of spirituality and 
beauty of the Church’s noblest gifts and powers. Yet it is 
more than this. It is a means of edification, education and 
spiritual development. Liturgies, hymns and cathedrals are 
more than momentary expressions; they preserve; they are 
the bearers of great ideas from century to century; they have 
a quickening power that is new for every age; they impress 
and inspire as well as express; they witness while they wor- 
ship: they preach while they pray. 


The historical interest of the subject is overshadowed by 
its present practical considerations. With problems much the 
same in essential character, but yet fresh in every place and 
for every group, the subject of Christian worship probably 
absorbs more thought, practical energy and wealth the world 
over than does any other department of the Church’s activity. 
The fundamental necessity of providing times and places and 
the material of worship, draws every congregation and every 
believer in each, into practical contacts with it. 


It may be that practical considerations were uppermost in 
the minds of those who framed the subject on our program. 
But it would be difficult for a professor of Liturgics to restrict 
a treatment of “training in Worship” to practical exercises. 
For Christian worship, while an act of a particular congrega- 
tion or group at a particular time, is also a permanent func- 
tion of the Church, indissolubly associated with its life. It has 
a history, a theory, a literature, as well as a practice. There is 
material, and there is spirit, as well as method to be mastered. 


It may be well to develop this idea a bit further. Suppose 
we think of worship under the figure of a temple erected and 
maintained by the Church. The active, constructive principle 
which fashions the building will presumably seek to secure 
proper proportions and to promote the proper purposes of the 
edifice. 
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Proportion is a fundamental quality of design and is more 
-important than detail. The first dimension that determines 
proportion is length, or,—if we are viewing the edifice from 
the front,—depth. It is because of their “shallowness”: that 
so many structures of modern thought and life are unsatisfac- 
tory. We seem to be living in a veritable “Flatland,” which 
knows but two dimensions. There is little perspective to our 
thinking. History is a blur and a bore; the future, is some- 
body else’s concern. The movie screen, with its thin, enameled 
surface, reflecting innumerable impressions with incredible 
rapidity and retaining none, seems a fitting symbol of our 
time. Our current literature is frankly superficial; our cur 
rent art is flat and impressionistic; our current music has lost 
depth of feeling and reverts to elemental noise and rhythm; . 
our education spins fine psychological theories and offers shal- 
lower and shallower courses. The State, the Family and the 
Church have suffered much from forces that care little for the 
past and less for the future. 


This is not a wail of despair,—it is a recognition of facts 
and forces that spiritually minded men must face and fight. 
We must bestir ourselves within the Church and without. 
Just as patriotism must be rooted in a historic background of 
depth, of length, to be sound and strong, so love and loyalty to 
the Church can best be promoted by intelligent appreciation of 
its long history and development. Public worship with its 
detachment from worldly motives and material, and its ele- 
ments of spiritual power and universal appeal, affords the 
Church one of its best opportunities to cultivate such appre- 
ciations. The liturgical churches as they use their historic 
forms, to the perfecting of which devout men of every nation 
and every century have contributed, cannot but be impressed 
with the depth of Christian thought and feeling, the length of 
Christian history and experience they represent. But every 
Communion, however free its services, has a body of usage 
and tradition that connects it with the past; its Gospel and 
its Sacraments carry it back to the Founder of the Church 
Himself; its hymns call up the figures of departed authors, 
valiant saints of other times; its music, its architecture, its 
art of whatever kind, flower out of stalks centuries old. And, 
bearing in mind the supreme importance of the future in de- 
termining the Christian’s present, let us remember that this 
dimension of depth, of length is secured not only by reaching 
into the past, but also by grasping the eternal promises of God 
in Christ Jesus,—by thinking of the future and of the past as 
both embraced in the eternal Now of our Heavenly Father, 
by uniting our songs of faith and hope with the hosts of the 
Church Triumphant as well as with those of the Church 
Militant. 
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The second dimension is breadth. All public worship implies 
fellowship, common prayer, a congregational Service. Cole- 
ridge in the Ancient Mariner says: 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company: 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men and babes and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay. 


But the idea of Worship soon expands beyond this and 
brings with it a broader conception of the Church. The local 
group begins to exercise a “conscious fellowship” with other 
members of the Body of Christ when it adopts common forms 
of Service, or enters into other common traditions of worship. 
Congregational self-sufficiency gives way to churchly con- 
sciousness. - 


The third dimension is height. Public worship must be 
maintained upon levels of solemnity, dignity and spirituality. 
Communions which do not regularly use a full liturgy occa- 
sionally employ extracts from historic forms. The Preface in 
the Holy Communion, a “form of sound words” almost as 
ancient and universal as Scripture itself, is thus known in all 
the Churches 


Lift up your hearts: 
We lift them up unto the Lord. 


Let us give thanks unto the Lord our God: 
It is meet and right so to do. 


It is truly meet, right and salutary that we should at 
all times and in all places, give thanks unto Thee, 
O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, Everlasting God. 


Therefore with angels and archangels and with all 
the company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
Thy glorious Name; evermore praising Thee and 
saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory; Hosanna 
in the highest. 


It is difficult to understand how any individual minister, 
priest or bishop, however gifted, however inspired by a par- 
ticular occasion, could hope to secure such a sublime sense of 
height by words so few, and to sustain the effect Service after 
Service, year after year, by any utterance of his own. 
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But however realized, whether by the use of historic forms 
or by the exercise of personal gifts of spiritual insight, exalted 
thought and imaginative fervor, this dimension of height must 
be secured or the temple of worship will be deficient in pro- 
portion. 


Coming now to the proper purpose of worship, I would men- 
tion, among others, edification, adoration, celebration, educa- 
tion, evangelization and glorification. A word as to each. 


Edification supplies an objective sacramental foundation. It 
seeks improvement of the mind, strengthening of moral pur- 
pose, cultivation of spiritual power, ennoblement and inspira- 
tion by the use of means committed to the Church. Edifica- 
tion is promoted negatively by guarding worship from all that 
is distracting, irrelevant and irreverent, unworthy or of un- 
certain value,—by protecting worshippers from the crude 
vagaries of individualists and the unedifying experiments of 
sensationalists. It is promoted positively by providing for the 
use of the Means of Grace in fullest measure, by building 
thought upon thought, precept upon precept from the Word of 
God, by providing for frequent administration of the Sacra- 
ment, and by enveloping every hour of worship with an at- 
mosphere of reverence, propriety and spiritual vitality. 


Adoration is more than a personal act. The desire to 
humble one’s self before God, to commune with him, to pour 
out our souls before him, is an instinctive impulse of the indi- 
vidual, but it is best realized in fellowship with one’s brethren 
bs a devotional atmosphere. The individual soul may long 
oO sing: 


We praise Thee O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship Thee: the Father everlasting. 

To Thee all angels cry aloud; the heavens and all the powers 
therein. 

To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry. 

Holy, Holy, Holy: Lord God of Sabaoth. 


But the individual is not likely to sing this or even to say 
this at home, or alone, or with others in secular places. 
Whether it be the thought of the Covifiteor or of the Te Deum 
that surges within our hearts, it will come to happiest and 
fullest expression in a holy place, at a holy hour, and in fellow- 
ship with holy men. Because, as Dr. Vogt says “Religion is 
an experience of divinity before it becomes righteousness,” 
we must seek to provide the atmosphere of reverence and 
devotion and rigorously exclude noisy vulgarities, suggestive 
of worldly associations, which shock our spiritual selves into 
silence. 

Adoration readily flowers into celebration, a natural result 
of focusing the devotion of many upon a common theme. The 
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festival element is a feature of all religion. Men have ever 
elevated certain days and occasions above the dead level of the 
ordinary. The Lord’s Day, no less than Easter, was from the 
beginning the celebration of the Resurrection. Every observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper is a celebration as well as an admin- 
istration. The Church Year, whether with simple or elaborate 
Calendar, is the outworking of this idea of celebration in 
worship. 


Evangelization is another purpose of worship. Every beau- 
tiful Church edifice, every dignified and reverent Service, 
every Christian Festival proclaims the Gospel to those outside 
the Churches as well as to those within them. Reverence, sin- 
cerity and beauty in worship often appeal more strongly to 
outsiders than do the noisy efforts of professional evangelists. 
We may think it necessary,—I wonder whether we are not 
sometimes mistaken,—to go after the “downs and outs” with 
bass drums and cymbals. But let us remember that there is 
an ever-increasing host of ‘ups and outs” who have nothing 
but contempt for such expressions of religion, and who will 
never be won to Christianity by such methods. Most of these 
can be impressed by the dignified presentation of Christian 
truth in a reverent Service. 


Another purpose is Hducation. I am not thinking now of 
the part that preaching of breadth and high intelligence may 
properly have in informing and instructing, as well as edify- 
ing, our congregations, but rather of the opportunity that lies 
in worship itself for grounding the youth of the Church in 
fundamental biblical facts and principles. It is not sufficient 
for our children to be born within the Church. They must be 
bred up in it. Nor may this duty be left for others. 


In the Early Church adult converts were only “admitted 
into the fellowship of Christ’s Religion” after prolonged in- 
struction. The Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, which were 
among the earliest formulas committed to them, soon became 
imbedded in the structure of the Liturgy to be used regularly 
by all groups of Christians in public worship. The medieval 
Church employed an elaborate symbolism that was as wide- 
spread as Christianity itself, and that embraced every detail 
of worship as well as of the architecture and ornament of the 
Church building, to teach Bible stories and the Church’s doc- 
trine to young and old alike. 


Luther and Melanchthon, both able teachers, fully appre- 
ciated the pedagogical values in public worship, whether con- 
ducted in Latin as in the schools, or in the vernacular for the 
masses. In fact, we may justly criticize these Reformers for 
their over-emphasis of pedagogical possibilities in worship at 
the expense of its devotional character. We, however, are in 
danger of undervaluing the educational possibilities wrapped 
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up in the public worship of the Church. For here, in the © 
simplest, most natural manner, frequently and regularly re- 
peated, are unfolded large portions of Scripture and material 
immediately based upon it. The Word of God is always power- 
ful, but embodied in devotional form it is mighty. 


The final purpose of worship is difficult to express in a 
word: I call it glorification. By this I mean artistic illustra- 
tion, or exemplification of religious ideas in one or other of 
the forms which satisfy esthetic feeling. Our appreciation of 
the beautiful is so closely connected with our appreciation of 
the true and of the good, that men have always tried to express 
religious ideas in beautiful forms, in immediate connection 
with places and times and the order of worship. Della Seta in 
his “Religion and Art” makes the sweeping assertion that 
“Art will never arise and develop among men unless it has a 
foundation in religion.” There is no question that the art of 
the old world that attracts us most,—Greek temples and sta- 
tuary, Italian paintings, the supreme expressions in architec- 
ture, the mosaics of Venice and Ravenna, the wood-carving of 
Amiens and Rothenburg, the glass of Chartres,—have all been 
called forth by religion. Every Church of cathedral is dedi- 
cated ‘“‘to the glory of God” and becomes a natural centre for 
other works of art similarly dedicated. The bare fabric of a 
building is enriched with appropriate detail, sculpture and 
painting adorn it, music and ceremonial elaborate the festival 
services held within it. Divorced from faith this would be 
mere esthetics. Inspired by faith it becomes magnification, 
glorification, Christian art. 


Most Protestant Communions are now led by a reawakened 
appreciation of beauty to at least experimental observance of 
Festivals and Seasons, and a limited use of liturgical form. 
The development of our cities, with their city planning, notable 
architecture, art galleries, and exhibitions, musical organiza- 
tions, popular courses in literature and art, etc.,—all this is 
effecting profound changes, even in our Church life. The 
desire for beauty is bringing many face to face with the lit- 
urgical principle, which has ever welcomed the ministry of art, 
realizing that worship is an all-inclusive experience, and that 
adequate expression of it must be in forms of beauty as well 
as of truth and goodness. 


If what has already been said is in any sense an adequate 
characterization of Worship, an indication of its proper pro- 
portions and purposes,—what is the responsibility of the Semi- 
nary for training in this subject? 

I have examined the current catalogs of 22 Seminaries in 
the United States. Unfortunately I could consult none of 
Canadian institutions. Apparently the only Seminaries that 
have a Department specifically devoted to Worship, and em- 
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ploying the full time of a professor, are Hartford, Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, and the Lutheran Seminary at Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 


. Practically all Seminaries give at least one or two semester 
hours in the curriculum to the subject of worship. Some pre- 
sumably provide additional training in Worship in connection 
with exercises in preaching. 


Five Seminares stand out beyond the rest in the attention 
given Liturgics as such: Hartford, which offers four semester 
hours; Mt. Airy, six hours; General Theological Seminary, N. 
Y., seven; Union, eight; and the Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
sixteen. 


Hymnology is taught in seven Seminaries in courses of one 
or two semester hours. 


Church Music receives fair attention. Practically every 
Seminary offers something, and at least seven institutions 
offer four hours or more. 


In Church Architecture Hartford and Mt. Airy are the only 
Seminaries that offer courses. 


In Church Art, Mt. Airy offers six hours elective work, and 
Gettysburg offers a one hour course. 


Comparison with catalogs of fifteen years ago, shows that 
the Seminaries are giving Liturgics and related subjects con- 
siderably more attention than formerly. But it would seem 
that the importance of the subject is still underestimated by 
the Seminaries as a whole. Much of the diversity disclosed is 
due to different conditions in liturgical and non-liturgical 
churches. Some institutions provide little more than the prac- 
tical exercises which the Chapel Services afford, evidently de- 
pending upon the future practical experience of ‘their students 
to develop powers of leadership in this field without theoretical 
or historical foundations. Others, while doing more than this, 
still do not appreciate the fact that the subject is capable of 
scientific development. 


The Seminary will not realize its full responsibility of pro- 
viding mere training in worship, if by training is meant noth- 
ing more than practical exercises. There is a theory, a his- 
tory, a literature of worship as truly as there is of homiletics 
or of missions, and there is far more material which should be 
presented and mastered than there is in some other practical 
subjects which receive greater attention in the curricula. 


The manner of worship of the different Churches will largely 
determine the measure of recognition which this subject should 
receive in the Seminaries. Churches with a historic liturgy 
will naturally give particular attention to it, its backgrounds, 
its doctrinal and devotional content, and its proper perform- 
ance. But this alone will be but a narrow and shallow treat- 
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ment of the subject as a whole. All communions,—whether 
liturgical or non-liturgical,—should instruct their students in 
the nature of worship as such, in the classic liturgical expres- 
sions of the Universal Church, in fundamental conceptions of 
Christian art, particularly Church architecture, Church music, 
hymnology, etc. 


You will not expect me to suggest a program that will be 
possible of anything like universal application. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I may be permitted to indicate what my own Seminary 
is doing. i 

Fifteen years ago the Philadelphia Seminary established a 
Department of Liturgics and Church Art. Our plan en- 
deavors to give all the subjects embraced within the field of 
worship something like scientific treatment, as well as to estab- 
lish a lofty idealism which will inspire the Church of the 
future to intelligent service and worthy achievement in its de- 
votional life. 


Our curriculum provides prescribed courses, elective courses, 
and elective Seminar courses, the latter open to students whose 
grades are 85 or more. As typical of the work of the depart- 
ment I will mention the courses offered last year. In Liturgics 
proper; a one hour prescribed course for Juniors on ‘“‘The His- 
tory of Christian Worship”; a two hour prescribed course for 
Juniors on “Introduction to the Liturgy” (of the Lutheran 
Church) ; a one hour prescribed course for Seniors on “The 
Occasional Services (Baptism, Confirmation, Burial, Mar- 
riage, etc.) and the Usages of the Church”; a two-hour elec- 
tive course on “‘Worship in the Different Churches.” In the 
latter course the official forms of other Churches are studied 
in a comparative way and students are encouraged to attend 
representative Services in other Communions. 


In Hymnology, Church Music and Church Architecture re- 
spectively there were one hour prescribed courses. 


In Church Art there was a two-hour elective course on “In- 
troduction to Church Art” (illustrated) ; an elective Seminar on 
“Symbolism in Christian Art and Worship”; and an elective 
Seminar on “Great Religious Paintings and their Meanings.” 


Altogether the Department offered seven semester hours of 
prescribed work, four semester hours of elective courses and 
four semester hours of elective Seminar courses. 


A second responsibility of the department is that of provid- 
ing for the daily Services. The Professor in charge is the 
Chaplain of the Seminary. So far as possible the effort is 
made to realize in the daily. Services the Church’s devotional 
ideals and to make its authorized forms of worship real, at- 
tractive and powerful. The Chaplain organizes and directs 
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the choir, which is chosen by “tryouts” much as in the case of 
a college glee club. Two student organists, each receiving a 
small stipend, regularly officiate. The Services are conducted 
by the students themselves. A Sacristan from the Middle 
Class and an assistant from the Junior Class serve for one 
week each, making all necessary preparations. 

Certain wider responsibilities also centre in the Department, 
and project the influence of the Seminary. The Professor in 
charge is naturally expected to do what he can to develop the 
literature of subjects within his field, and is also called upon 
to give much time and labor on general committees of the 
Church in the preparation of the Church’s Service Books, 
Hymnals and devotional literature. In constant touch with 
all parts of the Church, with a wide and unprovincial outlook, 
the Department becomes, in many respects a clearing house for 
practical problems; a centre welcoming information ;—con- 
stantly studying and analyzing the life of the Church as well 
as the culture of the day; endeavoring to apply the best in 
current science and art to the requirements of the Church, 
while safe-guarding the permanent and spiritual principles 
and the distinctive and characteristic expressions of the latter. 

Because the Seminaries, if not always the leaders, eventually 
become the interpreters of important movements within the 
Churches, we may conclude this paper with a glance at present 
day tendencies in the field of worship. 

It may be well to stress the fact that Liturgics is not a sub- 
division of archaeology. It is a practical science which springs 
from the living present. The name of one of the liturgical 
books of the Greek Orthodox Church, ‘‘The Book of Needs’”’ is 
very suggestive, and we may well believe that the great bulk 
of Christendom employs fixed forms in its worship not because 
of the power of a deadly tradition, but because liturgical order 
and its expressions in Church art, satisfy its real desire. The 
Roman Church continues the Mass and the Divine Office, main- 
taining its Congregation of Sacred Rites to supervise their 
every detail, because these Services express its faith and life. 
The Anglican Church has scarcely changed its Prayer Book 
for 300 years, because, broadly speaking, it has been suited, 
though revisions now approaching completion both in England 
and the United States witness to reactionary preferences on 
the one hand and the desire for greater flexibility and freedom 
on the other. The Lutheran Church, with a Liturgy more flex- 
ible and responsive to changing conditions than the Roman or 
the Anglican, is in this country steadily solidifying its forces 
with general Anglicization, and unifying its worship along 
conservative, churchly lines. 

Among groups that have been consistently known as non- 
liturgical Churches ever since the Reformation, there are 
many evidences of awakened appreciation of liturgical order 
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and Church art. Beginning some years ago as a tendency of 
individual leaders here and there, this has acquired the 
breadth and momentum of a movement. Dr. Van Ogden Vogt 
in his recent work “Art and Religion” constructively suggests 
a program which includes simpler, nobler and more beautiful 
Church buildings in churchly style, with chancels and altars, 
or Communion tables centrally placed; a liturgical order rich 
in historical elements; the celebration of important festivals ; 
employment of pure Church art in every form; the main- 
tenance of open Churches for prayer and meditation, etc. 

The echoes of the article on “The Menace of the Sermon” by 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of the Y. P. 8S. C. E., first pub- 
lished in the Yale Review (1922) and quoted around the world, 
are still reverberating. He said: “There is but one way to fill 
our churches with men and women and to keep them full. 
They must be filled first with the spirit of worship.” 

Until recently the chancel was practically unknown outside 
of the Roman, Anglican, Lutheran and, to a less extent, the 
Reformed Churches. But within the past decade or two fully 
fifty important churches, some of them among the finest in 
America, have been built with chancels by Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. Many of these have altars, others, beautiful com- 
munion tables, centrally placed. Occasionally there are crosses 
and even candles upon them. It is more than interesting to 
know that the Methodist Church has established a Board of 
Architecture in Philadelphia, maintaining it with an annual 
appropriation of $22,000. This is lifting standards of Church 
building in that communion beyond belief. Many of their 
newer churches are built with chancels, pulpits, lecterns and 
choir stalls, and Dr. Conover of this Board has recently ap- 
pealed directly to the companies that manufacture and install 
Church furniture to use their influence to discourage certain 
unchurchly teatures, e. g., circular pews, opera chairs for the 
choir, reading desks instead of pulpits, ete. 

Reference should also be made to the Book of Common Wor- 
ship, a rich collection (262 pp.) of liturgical forms prepared 
by a committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and issued “for voluntary use.” Similar forms are 
Widely used in Congregational circles. 

Last summer I worshiped in the “King’s Weigh House 
Chapel,” London, England, where Dr. William E. Orchard, a 
Congregationalist minister and one of the ablest preachers in 
London today, is conducting a remarkable experiment. His 
church has an altar with cross and candles, he wears simple 
vestments, administers the Communion frequently, and regu- 
larly conducts a series of liturgical Services of incredible full- 
ness and variety, much of the material being based upon forms 
in the Missal and Breviary of the Roman Church, the liturgical 
books of the Eastern Church, and other historical sources, 
with original material of his own. 
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On the other side of the shield we may note the evident 
desire of leaders within the liturgical churches for greater 
freedom and flexibility. This is evident in the very sugges- 
tive Report of the Archbishops’ Committee of Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Worship of the Church, 1918, and in such recent 
discussions as Percy Dearmer’s “The Art of Public Worship,” 
1919. Within the Lutheran Church, both in this country and 
in Europe, particularly in the great cities, there is a move- 
ment to supplement the regular Services of the Church with 
evangelistic Service of a freer type. 

These movements disclose growing appreciations and sym- 
pathetic understandings throughout the Church as a whole. 
In them, as in other respects, we are endeavoring to discover 
solid ground for a common footing, and are often surprised to 
find unexpected unity amid diversity. We shall do well if our 
non-liturgical groups lead their students to a critical and yet 
devout study of the great historic liturgies and of the history 
and literature of the entire field of worship; and if the litur- 
gical Churches give more attention to the psychology of wor- 
ship and the manner of worship in other Communions than 
their own, and also train their students to conduct a free Ser- 
vice as well as to read their own liturgy. Let us stress our 
common possessions,—in our Hymnals, Public Orders of Ser- 
vice, etc., while cherishing and cultivating our really important 
and distinctive developments. 

We sadly need a comprehensive study of Christian Worship 
asa whole. There are plenty of books which discuss the Greek, 
Roman, Anglican and Liitheran Liturgies in detail, but none 
which grasps the entire field with breadth and thoroughness. 
We also need a thorough-going study of the theory, the psy- 
chology of Worship, based upon broad knowledge. Dean 
Sperry of Harvard Divinity School has broken the ground for 
this in his recent thoughtful book on ‘Reality in: Worship.” 

The present age rightly impresses the claims of missions, 
education and social service upon the Church, but these, like 
every other practical duty, can only be rightfully fulfilled by 
the Church «s it keeps its heart strong for service in a deeply 
spiritual, devotional life. The latter, intelligently and con- 
sciously expressing the faith of the Church, is the Church’s 
innermost strength. Christian worship and Christian work 
must go together. Both develop from Christian faith, and 
these three—Faith, Worship and Work,—together form the 
wonderful common chord of the Christian life. Faith is the 
tonic, giving fundamental tone and character. Worship is the 
third, now in major, now in minor mood, as the heart sweeps 
through the inexhaustible range of promise and prayer. Work 
is the fifth, giving completeness to the chord. Together they 
express the Christian life in its fulness, certainty, strength 
and beauty. 
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THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN THE SEMINARY 
CURRICULUM 


By FREDERICK C. GRANT, D.D. 
Dean of Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 


The place of the Bible in the Seminary curriculum may be 
viewed from more than one logical angle. If the Bible and 
“the Bible only is the religion of Protestants,” in an old and 
famous phrase, then it follows that Bible-study ought to be 
the chief subject of the curriculum, and all other studies purely 
subsidiary and incidental to that—as aids in interpretation, 
exposition, or application. _Curricula devised upon this prin- 
ciple have existed in the past, and some exist today. On the 
other hand, if the main function of the Seminary is to train 
teachers of Christian doctrine, systematically formulated; or 
if it is to prepare leaders in Christian philanthropy, social 
service, religious education, or community welfare, the place 
of the Bible in a curriculum devised to serve this end will be 
somewhat different from that first mentioned. It would seem, 
therefore, that the primary requisite is to determine the ob- 
ject for which the Theological Seminary exists. Of course, 
there may be seminaries—and there are—which aim to pre- 
pare men (and women) for various types of Christian service, 
and not simply for the Christian pastorate as conceived in 
conservative terms. Accordingly, it may well be that no one 
set standard of Biblical requirements will be necessary in such 
a school. The student specializing in Religious Education may 
perhaps need less, or more, of Bible than the student prepar- 
ing for missionary service, or for institutional supervision, 
or for promotional work in the Church. The first question, 
therefore, is—What is the purpose of the Theological Semi- 
nary? And the second—if we adopt a practical and scientific 
educational point of view—What is the purpose of the student, 
in coming to the Theological Seminary to receive preparation 
for his life-work? (There is an additional question involved 
here, which some theological preceptors may be inclined to 
raise, viz., Is the Theological Seminary the proper institution 
for training any but students primarily interested in the study 
of theology? i. e. may not greater efficiency result from train- 
ing Church School directors, Christian welfare workers, and 
deed goon in schools designed specially to meet their 
needs? 


_ It may be useful to gain a historical perspective in approach- 
ing these questions—especially since the cursus theologicus is 


not one of immediate determination but is largely traditional, 
and subject to the conservative influence of a long past. 


A long past, indeed! We go back to the beginnings of 
Christian education, and we find that in more than one in- 
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stance the ancient Jewish synagogue handed on its legacy to 
the Christian schools. Jewish education was summed up in 
Biblical learning. The Bible—i. e. the Old Testament—was 
the textbook of science and letters as well as religion. From 
its texts were derived or deduced the data of astronomy, geol- 
ogy, biology, history—or what would be called such today if 
they deserved the name at all. This was not an extraordinary 
method, at the time; we can cite pagan parallels from the 
study of Homer and Herodotus. Despite the exampie of Aris- 
totle and some of his successors, Pliny—for example—was no 
inductive scientist. 


The education of the clergy in the early Church was a coin- 
bination of pagan secular studies—rhetoric, music, geometry, 
letters and philosophy—with the study of the Bible, the latter 
much influenced—especially in Alexandria—by the Jewish 
exegetical tradition. At first, no doubt, this training was quite 
simple and elementary. “The bishops and presbyters and 
other Christian teachers received their general training in the 
Greek and Roman schools of various grades, but their Chris- 
tian education in the bishop’s catechetical school, and instruc- 
tion in the Christian mysteries after baptism. They then 
learned in the public worship of the Church, through the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, the sermon, and the use of the sacred 
institutions of the Church. Those who were candidates for 
the Christian ministry received private instruction, both theo- 
retical and practical, from the bishop and: other Christian 
teachers authorized by him” (Briggs, History of the Study 
of Theology, i. 81). Such training was more or less personal 
and informal, patterned after the example of the Apostles and 
ot our Lord—as these in turn reflected the current Jewish 
methods. 


The first great school of Theology in the Church was the 
Catechetical School at Alexandria, founded (probably) by 
Pantaenus at the end of the second century. It was ‘a kind 
of rhetorical school in which Christian rhetoric and Christian 
philosophy were taught;’’ and here also the Jewish exegetical 
and philosophical principles prevailed. Within this school 
arose Clement and Origen, the latter the greatest theologian 
and exegete of the early Church, the former a great mystic 
and teacher. The work of both was primarily Biblical inter- 
pretation, though their methods and aims somewhat differed. 
Clement saw in Scripture four uses, which anticipate later 
theological disciplines: (1) “the instruction of plain people” 
in the duties of life—what might be termed a homiletical aim; 
(2) the instruction of the educated who have studied philoso- 
phy, “cutting through” the Greek dogmas (of philosophy) and 
“opening up” the Hebrew Scriptures—we might call this 
Apologetics; (3) the overcoming of “heretics who are brought 
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by force to the truth’—Polemics; and (4) “the (Christian) 
Gnostic teaching, which is capable of looking into things them- 
selves”—Systematic Divinity. (Clement, Stromata, vi. 15.) 
Other schools in the early Church were more or less of this 
same model, and the influence of Alexandrian learning upon 
later theological study needs no elaboration here. 


It is a long step to the sixth century, to Calabria and the 
two monasteries founded by Cassiodorus under the rule of 
Cassian. Here also we see the same spirit at work, though 
with somewhat different tools—the Fathers have now been 
added to the staff of the biblical exegete, and Church History 
is now a part of the curriculum. Orthography and letters are 
stili taught, and Cassiodcrus has provided textbooks, including 
one entitled Institutes of divine and humane readings, which 
urges the study of both Scriptures and the classics. The Scrip- 
tures are to be studied by all, and he “‘recommends the works 
of the Fathers, mentions the best commentaries on the Bible, 
and gives an account of the Canon.” (Briggs, i. 199.) In the 
second book the classics are recommended, but only for those 
monks who have the proper taste and qualificaticns; the others 
must engage instead in manual labor—‘an excellent resolu- 
tion,” as Dr. Briggs commented on this passage. Then fol- 
lows a summary statement of the seven liberal arts: logic, 
rhetoric, and the rest. 


The significance of this great educational undertaking, so 
soon eclipsed by the invasions of Italy, is not to be lost. It 
was long before the revival of Aristotle and the efflorescence 
of scholastic learning ; but the seeds were planted, and the gen- 
eral form and content of theological studies may be seen to be 
continuous—both with the earlier schools in the East, and the 
later mediaeval schools in France, England, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. 


One more example from the past—we do not pause to de- 
scribe the familiar organization of theological study in the 
great mediaeval universities, the Trivium and Quadrivium 
with Theology enthroned supreme as Regina scientiarum. We 
come to Switzerland in the XVI Century, where a group of 
Reformers have gathered to found (in 1559) the Geneva Acad- 
emy. Theodore Beza has just been called from Lausanne, and 
John Calvin is the presiding genius of the institution—two 
names that sufficiently guarantee a foremost place to biblical 
studies. “There were two departments: the Schola privata, 
consisting of seven classes, a preparatory school in the Clas- 
sics, Dialectic, and Rhetoric; and the Schola publica, in which 
theologians taught. Courses were given in Theology, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Biblical exegesis, as well as in Physics, Mathe- 
matics, Dialectic, and Rhetoric. Theology was taught by Cal- 
vin, or by Beza. A sermon was given every day, special 
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prayers once a week; a conference was held weekly, and also a 
discussion on theological questions, making the total number 
of hours thirty a week, five each day. At the time of Calvin’s 
death (1564) the number of students in his academy had 
reached 1500.” (Briggs, ii. 129.) 


Humanism, and the Renaissance, are not without influence 
in this curriculum, nor the traditional organization of theolog- 
ical study inherited from the best Pre-Reformation education, 
an inheritance shared with other schools both Catholic and 
Protestant. Indeed, there has been a type of Christian unity 
and continuity in theological education which none of the su- 
perficial controversies and reforms has entirely succeeded in 
obliterating. Content has been greatly different indeed; but 
form has persisted in a surprising way. In making the Bible 
the sole authority in matters of faith, Protestant theological 
education did not depart from the traditional form of curricu- 
lum to nearly the extent which might have been expected. In 
the second place, the importance assigned to biblical studies 
has been foremost. And that tradition survives. It is to be 
seen today in the great theological schools or departments of 
universities in Gt. Britain and on the Continent, even as here 
in America; it is to be seen in the smaller local schools, dio- 
cesan seminaries, training colleges, and (of course) in the 
Bible Schools. Taken in the large, we may say that theologi- 
cal education has been in the past, and still is, primarily edu- 
cation in the Bible—save in the Roman Catholic seminaries, in 
which the mediaeval tradition has been a stronger influence, 
and in which, accordingly, Christian philosophy (i. e. Scholas- 
tic) and Systematic Theology (or Dogmatics) has shared with 
biblical history and interpretation, and with Moral and Pas- 
toral Theology, what might almost be called a modern Trivium. 

In the older Protestant seminaries, i. e. in the XIX Cen- 
tury, biblical studies continued to maintain a foremost place. 
Other disciplines—many of them dating formally from the 
last century—came into existence as satellites of biblical 
study, e. g. the revived study of the biblical languages, histori- 
cal eriticism and contemporaneous biblical history, biblical 
archaeology and geography, chronology, and biblical theology. 
Chureh History similarly acquired a group of subsidiary 
studies—of documents, geography, chronology, Christian lit- 
erature, Biography, History of Dogma, of Institutions, and of 
Christian Ethics. Practical Theology took on new life and in- 
terest, particularly where it was realized that the training of 
experts in research was not the sole or even main purpose for 
which the divinity school existed. We still feel the tidal force 
of this new movement, originating later in the XIX century 
than the great movements in biblical study and in Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. And without doubt the question before us in this 
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paper springs from a consideration of the relative value of 
study in these main departments of theology. 


If the Theological Seminary, or Department, or Divinity 
School, exists primarily to train men for the normal ministry, 
with its major requirements in the field of pastoral work, of 
preaching, and of religious education, the question may be 
fairly answered in the traditional way: but with this proviso, 
that the method, and the content, of biblical study must be 
somewhat modified and—we venture to say—improved. If, 
on the other hand, the Seminary aims to provide training for 
other fields than the normal one of settled pastoral work, then 
the amount of attention to biblical study will be differently 
determined; off-hand, we should say, it will be a large amount, 
in training for religious education, say a third of the course, 
and of a decidedly practical and untechnical character; rather 
less, for practical sociology, missionary work (except for 
teachers in mission schools), secretarial and promotional ac- 
tivities, and so on. 


But let us return to the normal theological preparation. A 
glance at the charts in Dr. Kelly’s recent volume, Theological 
Education in America (Doran, 1924, ch. IV), will convince 
the reader at once of two facts: (1) the theological seminaries 
of today are still giving a preponderant attention to biblical 
studies; whereas, (2) the interests of students, as shown by 
the “Semester hours earned,” lead them to choose other fields 
—certainly where a range of electives is offered—sometimes 
to the neglect of the courses in Old and New Testament. The 
seminaries no doubt hold more or less to the lines laid down in 
Canons or Articles of Organization of their respective churches, 
and are required at least to offer a major number of hours in 
Old and New Testament. With this we have no quarrel; for 
the fact of this traditional legacy of emphasis on biblical study, 
of which we have already spoken, reflects a sense lying deep 
at the heart of the Christian religion. ‘The Bible only” may 
not now be “the religion of Protestants ;’ but its value as en- 
shrining at least the records of the Christian revelation is one 
that no school of Christian theology can afford to overlook. 


And it has other values as well. Let us briefly point out 
one or two of these. 


_ (1) We lay emphasis today upon Christian experience as the 
indispensable key to unlock the meaning of the Christian reve- 
lation, of Christian history, Christian ethics; as the indispens- 
able prerequisite of the one who is to preach or teach the 
Christian religion. This we do partly, as we are told, because 
Schleiermacher lived and wrote; and because Wesley lived and 
preached ; but, more important, because there has taken place 
a renaissance of Christian life in these last decades that com- 
pares with other great revivals in other ages—and one that is 
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of especial significance at a time when new developments in 
science and popular letters are threatening either to intellec- 
tualize religion—and make it an affair of answering “prob- 
lems”—or to draw off interest into other spheres than the 
religious. 


*Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want. 


And the emphasis upon Christian experience reflects this de- 
mand and the answer thereto. Mysticism, personal religion, 
the life of prayer (not limited to the old-fashioned Prayer 
Meeting or Class in Devotion), worship (e. g. in Anglo-Catho- 
lic circles) —all these are symptoms and watchwords of our 
time. Now it is a matter of history and of observation that 
the intelligent study of the Bible is of first importance for a 
sane and normal spiritual life—and this in spite of fanatical 
and extravagant emphases in the past. The Bible men have, 
and will have; but for the most wholesome spiritual guidance ~ 
it must be a Bible sanely and wholesomely, i. e. truly, under- 
stood; therefore, the accurate, historical, construetive study of 
the Bible is required in the theological school. This great well- 
spring of spiritual revival and vitality is far from going dry; 
it is still devotedly read by millions of Christians, and many 
who are not Christians. The Theological Seminary, if it is to 
serve the Church—and indeed the religious world—through 
properly equipped ministers, must continue to emphasize the 
Bible as of first importance in theological training. 


(2) We are much interested these days in the History of 
Religions. Some have felt that the study of other religions 
would result in a decline of interest in Christianity and the 
Bible. But closer examination disproves this assumption. 
The Christian Bible has nothing to fear in comparison with 
the “‘Bibles” of other religions; their best passages harmonize 
with the highest utterances of the biblical writers—a fact 
illustrated repeatedly in the recent Gifford Lectures of Dean 
Paterson, on The Nature of Religion. And, as one veteran his- 
torian of religion in our day has said, ‘‘The best way to begin 
the study of History of Religions is to know one religion inti- 
mately.” What better preparation for such study than the 
careful historical examination of the Hebrew-Jewish religion, 
flowering at last in the Christian revelation recorded in the 
New Testament? 


(3) The importance of the Bible for the Christian preacher, 
for the specialist in Homiletics, goes without saying. It is 
the unanimous testimony of all the great preachers of yester- 
day and of today. Fortunately, we have one or two of these 
activities of today here in our assembly; if elaboration. is 
needed. I appeal upon this point to them. 
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Instead of a modification of emphasis upon the Bible,. or a 
shift in its location within the curriculum of Theological Edu- 
cation, I would propose a better method of instruction, and a 
different and better attitude on the part of students. 

The Church does not need experts in exegesis among its 
clergy so much as it needs men who have caught a vision of 
the broad development of revelation as seen in the Bible; of 
the deep human needs, the perennial thirst of the human heart 
in its quest for God and Eternal Life; of the divine answer to 
those needs in the Prophets and Psalmists of the Old Testa- 
ment, and supremely in Christ; of the confirmation which 
history gives to the soul’s private adventure in the spiritual 
world; of the assurance that the general unanimity of the tes- 
timony of seers and prophets and apostles give to the basic 
faith of the Christian creed; of the vital, continuous spiritual 
life—or life in the Spirit—which is to be seen in age after 
age of religious history. It has been said, “View the Bible as 
you would view any other book, and you will discern how it 
transcends every other.” This is our program—an intelli- 
gent, modern, critical—historical study of the biblical docu- 
ments; but with one aim uppermost throughout—not technical 
expertness, but the nurture of the Christian life, the cure of 
souls, the “teaching of the way of God in Truth” which is 
the first and the final aim of the Christian pastor, whom it is 
our duty to “furnish,” as a workman well-equipped, ‘unto 
every good work.” 

Let us draw the practical, concrete conclusion that seems to 
follow from this discussion. 

(1) <A better method, inspired by a higher and more com- 
prehensive aim, is desirable in biblical instruction. This aim 
should be both spiritual and practical. Some of the semi- 
naries here represented may have departments whose methods 
are so perfect they cannot be marked “better.” If go, I 
apologize. 

(2) At the same time, provision must be made, at least in 
the larger and better equipped seminaries, for advanced and 
capable students to enter the field of technical biblical learning. 

(3) In order to accomplish this aim, courses must be given 
primarily in English Bible, since the first requisite is that the 
student shall study the Bible itself and not biblical geography, 
history, literature, theology, and other subsidiary subjects. 
This procedure is being forced upon the seminaries by the fact 
that a majority of students now come unprepared in Greek, 
and in many schools secure a dispensation from the study of 
Hebrew. What I wish to maintain is that this situation is not 
a hopeless handicap to the teaching of theology, but that it can 
and should be fairly met. 

(4) My final conclusion is a radical one, although the cur- - 
ricula of some of our leading seminaries are already being 
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shaped in this direction: Only students really capable of 
using Greek and Hebrew should be urged to acquire those lan- 
guages. Then, instead of forcing a score of men, say, to ob- 
tain a smattering of Greek and Hebrew, let the instructors 
give their best efforts, on the one hand, to men really qualified 
to use what they receive; and, on the other, give every student 
a thorough, appreciative familiarity with the English Bible, 
and with its historical and religious significance. In the end, 
the cause of higher learning in the Church may be better 
served in this way; and, if both Hebrew and Greek are made 
elective and not compulsory (though higher degrees, such as 
S.T.M. and certainly D.D., should not be attainable without 
them), other men may be led to see the real value of such 
studies, and either themselves decide to pursue them or else 
at least pay a decent respect to attainments in a field whose 
importance and necessity all will recognize. I do not believe 
this plan would result in fewer men taking Hebrew than at 
present; and I believe that the better work that could be done 
in Greek would more than compensate any loss. I also believe 
that the result for biblical studies as a whole, in the seminary 
curriculum, would be great and positive gain. 


When I announced my point of view, a friend, here today, 
said, “If Greek were to be made elective I should feel as if I 
were standing by the open grave of a very dear friend.” I 
share that feeling; I regret the necessity that has led many 
seminaries to make Hebrew an elective. But necessity it is, 
nevertheless. Yet we have found, e. g. at Bexley Hall, that far 
better work is done by the Hebrew classes now that the lan- 
guage is optional than in the old days when it was required. I 
should not anticipate a very great falling off of Greek students 
if the plan was introduced; but a real improvement in quality 
of study—especially if English Bible were so taught as to 
make clear the importance and value of ability to read it in 
the original tongues. To abandon Greek is the last thing I 
have in mind. But to be consistent, if Hebrew is made elec- 
tive, Greek should follow. And if students electing Greek, e. ¢., 
are recognized as Class A men, others as B or C, the result 
might be salutary and satisfying—far more so than at the 
present time. 


THEOLOGY 
By R. P. BOWLES 


The most acute problem of Modern Theology concerns not 
any specific doctrine of the Church. It concerns rather theol- 
ogy itself conceived as a science or a philosophy or a discus- 
sion, or whatever it may be called, of spiritual realities. 
There is the greatest need theology should know herself, by 
which I mean understand the end she seeks and the subject 
matter she deals with and the methods applicable and the re- 
sults to be reasonably expected. Something has happened in 
comparatively recent years which imposes the great task of 
readjustment to new ways of thinking and new outlooks upon 
the world. There is such a thing as the “Modern” mind with 
the accent on Modern. It is not merely that there is a new 
knowledge due to the researches of men in nature, but the 
knowledge has worked itself into the mind creating a new type 
of mentality. The evidence of this is of many kinds. It may 
be seen in that ideas once active and controlling have become 
inactive and irrelevant. It may be seen in the new outlook 
on the world due to the new appreciation of the vastness of 
the Universe. Man’s conception of the Universe as a system 
in which he and his world are so small—such apparently in- 
significant things—has so impressed him—so awakened new 
feelings that his mind has been greatly subdued and chastened. 
The problem, on which through all ages he has been working 
and toward the solution of which he deemed he had made such 
advance, reclothes itself with mystery. At times it looks like 
a new problem making the traditional obsolete and calling for 
a reformation in thinking. 


Indicative of this new mind is the increasing dominance of 
law and order over modern thinking. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that by this sign the modern mind may be known. 
It sees all things coming to pass as the necessary effects of 
causes which may be known. The process of things is a uni- 
form sequence—something happening because of something 
else. It might not be too much to call this an obsession of our 
day. There are indications that the power of this idea of Law 
on modern thinking is beginning to recede somewhat. The 
sense of creative power and newness of life is being given a 
grudging permission to restore to us the wonder ‘and the joy 
of spiritual freedom. But for the present this idea is supreme. 
Show the modern mind the law and it sufficeth. Without the 
pe rag science knows it—you can do nothing with this gen- 
eration. 


And the other mark of this modern mind is like unto this 
one of law. It is the idea of process. Things become what 
they are. They do not appear without antecedent causes. 
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They are unfolded out of that which already is. Of this un- 
folding process evolution is one specific form given such vivid 
exposition by the biologists that it has captured the imagina- 
tion of our day and the word once a technical term, is now the 
name of this process in its widest generalization. The mind 
of today has found just the same kind of satisfaction in this 
idea which it found in that of Law. Indeed the two are much 
alike and seldom divorced in any one’s thinking. 


No one can understand this age who does not know the 
power of these three ideas over the mind of today. The great- 
ness of the Universe, its unbroken order, and its marvellous 
development through age of time, these three have reorien- 
tated the human mind compelling it to take up new outlooks 
and imposing upon it a new scale of values which has made 
inadequate many old views and explanations of life. All our 
thinking, from the highest speculations of the philosopher to 
the practical reasoning of the man on the street, has been pro- 
foundly affected by these ideas which have come to the front 
in our day. . That today’s theology has been compelled to write 
itself anew will surprise no one. 


The first impulse of theology when faced with these new 
ideas was to treat them as a challenge and give battle. The 
impulse was natural—one might almost say reasonable. Of 
course in so far as it was the answer of a conservative instinct 
which resents change because it interferes with rest and the 
sense of security it was not creditable. Theologians, like 
other people, dislike transfers and readjustments. To explain 
all theology’s opposition to the teachings of science and philos- 
ophy as of this sort would be an ill-natured and very false 
judgment. The influences at work were for the most part 
such as cast no discredit on the theologian. ‘Certain ideas of 
the world he lived in having been intertwined for ages with 
worship and prayer were naturally dear to religious men 
everywhere. They had gotten expression in religious litera- 
ture, even at its primal source in the holy scriptures. To ex- 
pect them to be thrown into the discard at the first demand 
of a new and untried science was not reasonable. Moreover 
some of these ideas, if taken at their listed values, did seriously 
impair the validity of the religious experience. Law left no 
place for freedom without which spiritual realities were re- 
duced to something lower than themselves. This exaltation 
of Evolution seemed like an apotheosis of change and the scat- 
tering of all transcendent values. In short the Modern Mind 
appeared to be doing. away with those ultimate values on 
which human worth depends—those values which have found 
their home and their protection in Religion. It is easy to tell 
the story of opposition to new knowledge in terms which cast 
dishonor upon Religion and the Church. Such telling, how- 
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ever, reveals the superficial mind. He who knows the sacred 
sanctions which Religion inevitably imparts to all things with 
which it is associated, and who recognizes the infinite values 
conserved by religious faith will interpret this chapter in the 
history of theology in another light. 

The second impulse of Theology which came with reflection 
and maturer judgment on the new situation which had arisen 
was toward such revision and adjustment as were necessary. 
The standards by which was determined what changes in doc- 
trine were necessary were simply intellectual honesty and 
the validity of the Religious Experience. This effort at re- 
statement of doctrine has been going on now for two or more 
generations. It is still proceeding. That it is causing consid- 
erable disturbance throughout the Church cannot be denied, 
some of it no doubt inevitable but much of it unnecessary, if 
Theology would understand better her own methods, limita- 
tions, and purposes—which I take to be her most important 
and most difficult problem. 

The definition of Theology common to our theolagians today 
is that it is the Science of Religion. This simple definition so 
illuminating with its suggested analogies of botany and flowers 
and such like, gives much satisfaction to student and teacher. 
The distinction it makes between theology and religion is 
gratefully accepted—but needs guarding and modifying, lest 
there be carried into our conception of theology certain con- 
notations and suggestions which today go with this word 
Science but which are inapplicable in this kind of thinking. 
- It was when modern science became dominant and much up- 
lifted that theology began to insist that she too was science. 
And in one sense the Protestant theology of fifty years ago 
was truer to Scientific method than more recent theology. 
For she did subject Revelation, identified with the Bible, to 
scientific treatment. She collated and classified passages of 
scripture and sought the unities lying back of sets of more or 
less varied statements. She sought the truth common to them 
all. She made the scriptures the subject matter of her inves- 
tigations and sought the generalization or laws or principles 
contained therein. Whether making the literature of the 
Bible the subject of such investigation was scientific or not 
the method granting the supposition was scientific enough. 
Theology was a science of Revelation, revelation being a mat- 
ter of history and preserved in historical records. The inade- 
quacy of such a conception of revelation having been made ap- 
parent the modern theologian pushed back behind this tradi- 
tional] conception of Revelation to the Religious Life of which 
it was so evidently an expression and theology defined itself as 
the Science of Religion. But the theologian has not adjusted 
his methods to his definitions. He continues to go to theolo- 
gians for theology. In other words the best works in theology 
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today are largely historical studies of Christian doctrines. 
Some are trying to make theology a direct study of Religious 
Experience but the results do not seem so far to justify the 
method. Departing from the great streams of doctrinal his- 
tory our modern investigators have found themselves in a 
land where the springs are deep beneath the rock surface, and 
no wells yet digged. It may be that pioneering is aiways beset 
with hardship and poverty; sometimes too with ultimate fail- 
ure. This doubie failure—failure to take seriously the defini- 
tion theology gives itself and unsatisfactory results when the 
task is assayed—indicates obscure apprehension of the nature 
and meaning of the theologian’s task. There must be some- 
thing wrong or lacking in this conception of theology asthe 
Science of Religion, and it seems to me most important that 
we see the defects and inadequacies of this definition. 


1. In the first place, while the distinction between Religion 
and Theology must be made there is in this definition the sug- 
gestion of the separation of the two. There is a too great 
emphasis or disparity. The analogies used to illustrate the 
definition are not as applicable or convincing as at first sight 
they appear. The botanist dealing with flowers is in a very 
different relation to them from the relation of the theologian 
to religion. The mind of the botanist is not mixed into his 
flowers as is the mind of the theologian into his Religion. The 
reciprocity or reaction of the knowing mind in relation to 
plants and trees is not the same sort of thing as that of the 
mind toward Religion. No where is the prodigious power of 
the metaphor more in evidence than when we try to carry over 
into spiritual matters the laboratory processes of the scientist. 
Much modern psychology has been bedevilled by the power of 
these metaphors. Light reflected from test tubes and dynamos 
has been mistaken for the native shining of spiritual realities. 
Let the theologian beware. The methods of Science are for 
the discovery of the knowledge of nature and they have their 
close in limitations when applied to the knowledge of things 
that are spiritual. It is quite possible the theologian has little 
to learn from the scientist which can help him in his task of 
discovering the truth of religion. Nor is the scientist im- 
pressed by the theologian’s imitation of his way of working. 
There is a difference here. Theology is itself and not some- 
thing else. When she arrives at a true knowledge of herself 
she will not fear to walk alone if need be. 

2. Again the theologian’s approach to his subject cannot be 
the purely intellectual and rationalistic approach which the 
scientist makes to his. The light in which he carries on his 
investigations of Religion is not the cold white light of Science, 
but a light warm and rich in color. The truth he investigates 
is too subjective for that. It is intermingled with his feelings. 
It cannot be separated from his deepest and most characteris- 
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tic desires and aspirations. It is organic with his purposes 
and ideals. Life’s supreme purpose and these spiritual truths 
live together and if divorced both die. The drawing off of re- 
ligious truth into these cold and dead abstractions of the mind 
is impossible. He who thinks he has done it deceives himself. 
We know how the scientist keeps guard lest his own interest 
and desires vitiate his conclusions; but here things are dif- 
ferent. It would mean discarding the very material on which 
he is to work. The theologian is not an anatomist dissecting 
forms from which life has gone. If science demands that 
spiritual truths for purposes of intellectual treatment be first 
reduced to abstract ideas then the theologian can only beg to 
be excused. There is not one of us who, trying to conform to 
the canons of natural science has not seen these bloodless ab- 
stractions disintegrate and return to dust under our investi- 
gations. But our problem was not solved. The living reali- 
ties, with which we began, confronted us and compelled us to 
go back and begin again. 


3. Another and very significant feature differentiating our 
theology from science, as that word is used today, must be 
recognized and appreciated by the theologian. The certainty 
attached to theclogical study is not the same sort as that of 
the Sciences. It has not their sense of compulsion, but works 
in a manner agreeable to man’s free spiritual nature. Their’s 
is knowledge which dominates the mind of man in a universal 
and unconditioned manner. It might not be incorrect to call 
it a mechanical necessity since no element of spiritual freedom 
enters into the problem. Anyone who has taught both theol- 
ogy and science must have been struck with the difference. In 
mathematics the problem is brought to conclusion with a pre- 
cision and definiteness unknown in theology. The student 
says of his mathematics “This is so. I see. I can make any 
other sane mind see it too. The thing admits not a doubt. It 
is beyond all questioning.” But in the class in theology 
shadows fall on the brightest, keenest, soundest minds. They 
fall as thick and heavy today as they ever did in any age. If 
theology sets out to produce the same rational compulsion and 
gain the same certainty as is found in mathematical and scien- 
tific studies it mistakes its own nature—and the mistake leads 
either to disappointment or a species of self-deception. Since 
religion must walk by faith theology should not expect to walk 
by sight. Howbeit that is the tendency in modern theology, 
and the definition she gives of herself abets very strongly this 
tendency. Some one has said the business of theology is to 
precipitate and condense the truths which religion holds suf- 
fused and in solution. Along with any such statement should 
go John Foster’s statement that “Technical terms are the 
lights of Science but the shades of Theology.” Better yet let 
him remember Paul’s contrast. between the gospel he preached 
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and the wisdom of men, and all he said in praise of the Divine 
Wisdom which is for the perfect; and spiritual discernment. 
To admit any real difference between theology and other 
sciences grieves us. It.seems like harking back to a period 
previous to Protestant theology, and as such an offense to the 
Modern mind. So we elaborate the proposition that after all 
science builds ultimately on faith and at the same time the 
rather contradictory one that theology is the most scientific 
of all intellectual disciplines. A more excellent way for the 
Theologian is to recognize the uniqueness and solitariness of 
his work—to do so not with shamefacedness but with boldness. 


Now this is possible only when he realizes that this is in no 
way discrediting the knowledge of science, or any achievement 
or any capacity of the human mind. If we have said anything 
about the “vaulting ambitions of man’s proud intellect” he 
will repent, and withdraw. If he have aught against his 
brother the scientist he must leave his gift behind until recon- 
ciled. Distinct and peculiar as may be the theologian’s work 
he seeks and offers fellowship with all minds that seek the 
truth. He claims that the processes of thinking which go on 
in his mind while after their own kind and with qualities of 
their own are free and valid activities of the intellect. They 
are not mere stirrings of instinct down in some dark sub-in- 
tellectual realm. He seeks no refuge in an opaque mysticism. 
Theology is a.thing of the mind—but of the mind when moved 
by feelings and commanded by purposes—of the mind when 
the mind is not abstracted from but organic with every real 
element of human nature—with faith, with hope, with love, 
with courage, with patience, with wonder, with worship, with 
the farthest-reaching spiritual ideals—with God. 


Now to make this claim with confidence,—this claim that 
notwithstanding its notes of difference from other sciences, 
theology is a sound action of the human mind, it is imperative 
that the theologian see clearly that in the very nature of things 
his work must have its own characteristic features. The very 
things which make it inacceptable to those who in other realms 
seek knowledge must be seen by him to be perfectly reasonable 
and in no sense discreditable or unworthy, or unsatisfactory. 
It is not enough to boastfully assert that his is the Queen of 
the sciences since it is concerned with the highest spiritual 
realities. He must see and show that these highest things in 
which human nature is constituted, so condition his work that 
its so-called defections from the canons of science are neces- 
sary—an asset and not a liability—a glory.and not a shame. 


1. First of all then let us remember we are working in a 
realm of spiritual freedom. The matters we deal with are 
drenched in freedom’s light and get from it their meanings 
and values. By their nature they are inconsistent with and 
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cannot have attached to them the compulsion which goes with 
sense experiences, or with logical deductions. That the old 
arguments proving the existence of God and immortality are 
disappearing from modern works in Theology is to be re- 
gretted by no one. That they have no significance for us is 
not true, but they have little or no value until we see why they 
fail. They sought to make the idea of God authoritative over 
the mind of man irrespective of all moral and religious consid- 
erations. To do so would mean the emptying of the idea of 
God of the moral realities. Such knowledge—or proof of God 
—would be too wonderful for no one. It would lack all value, 
open as it would be to all minds irrespective of every consid- 
eration except that of the mental appreciation of the sequence 
of ideas. Certainly if the Christian God is ever known it must 
be in some other way. Our approach to, and contact with, the 
Supreme Reality as expressed in Jesus Christ must be—in 
the nature of things moral and free—of another sort. It is to 
be feared we do not see this clearly, and that theology has 
failed just here. We hark back to our old logic. We upbraid 
our minds that they have no formulation of ideas which move 
with irresistible power to the rational conclusion. Theology 
will never arrive at self-knowledge until she recognizes why 
the purely intellectual process cannot in these matters issue in 
the same sort of certainty as in so many others—recognizes 
it not with regret but with deep satisfaction. It is cause for 
satisfaction indeed that there is no contact with God except 
through those free moral and religious, elements which are 
the glory of humanity. This was surely Jesus teaching. Only 
the pure in heart could see God. Only he who did God’s will 
might claim God’s light. The Father and the Son will banquet 
with those who keep God’s Word. He that loved would know ~ 
God. We are in the Free Moral world. Our rational conclu- 
sions may serve but they can never supplant, free moral con- 
victions. It were not gain but great loss if they did so. 


In acknowledging and defending this difference in the mat- 
ter of demonstrated certainty or rational compulsion the theo- 
logian may, if he thinks it necessary, show that many of life’s 
most precious things are unsupported by any logic or reasoned 
judgment. Beauty, expressed in nature and art stands not in 
the wisdom of men, but is spiritually discerned. When I look 
through a group of tall pines and hemlocks across the lake to 
the flaming colors of a Canadian sunset sky, and my disturbed 
and awakened soul gives response in elevated joy, I need no 
science of any kind to assure me I am in touch with some high 
reality. The conviction seizes me then that though the trees 
may die and the waters of the lake be dried up and the sil- 
houetted hills dissolve I have touched a principle—an elemental 
organic divine something which can never pass. The faith of 
many in the good and wise God—shattered by life’s tragedies, 
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has been restored again and again by the beauty of the world. 
There is a most significant parallelism between Art and Re- 
ligion and as the science of aesthetics is separated by wide 
margins from the sciences of nature, so likewise is Theology. 
Theology was once written by lawyers. At a later day by 
Scotch metaphysicians. In our day an effort is made to pro- 
duce it by a more or less mechanical application of the induc- 
tive method—with indifferent results. Just who will take up 
the task for the coming generation it is difficult to say. If it 
is to be done by the psychologist let us pray God he may have 
some poetry in his soul, that he. value highly the Church’s lit- 
erature of revelation, and that religion be to him much more 
than a fact to be described. 


And life has many other values which stand in their own 
right and are not to be protected or validated by any science. 
Take, if you will, the moral heroisms of our humanity. There 
is no process of logical thinking which can reveal the secret 
of value here. Indeed the noblest heroism must often in the 
eyes of science look like a ghastly failure. They manned the 
life boat to save the ship-wrecked crew and they and those that 
tried to rescue are now asleep in the deep. What folly! Was 
it not enough that one perish, not two? What are you to do 
with things of this order? Surely not make a science of them. 
Yet we do know, and we are sure the world possesses no more 
substantial realities or higher values. When then Religion 
asks at the hands of Theology a less rigidly scientific treatment 
than that given objects in nature or necessary abstractions of 
the mind, it is not a request for privileged treatment. It isa 
true and just request, and has the full sanction of reason. 

2. Ancther thing of much significance to theology is the 
fact that the truths of religion hold their relationship with a 
spiritual nature which is growing, and in which growth, as 
opposed to something static or attained, is the supreme and 
determining factor. Growth is to the thinking mind a mys- 
tery—a very centre and source of mystery. Like motion it 
tantalizes and eludes the grasp of the geometric or mathe- 
matical mind. Bergson, in his creative evolution enjoyed 
immensely the defection from truth which marked all think- 
ing in these matters. The curve was not a series of infinitely 
short straight lines. And why indeed did the scientist when 
dealing with uniformity accelerated motion divide it into a 
series of different constant motions over brief portions of 
time? Because it was the best he could do with these realities 
—the only way in which he could handle them to get knowl- 
edge out of them—a knowledge which at least would approxi- 
mate reality. But growth is more difficult than these to intel- 
lectualize. It departs at once from the mechanical world in 
which intellectual processes are so much at home and move 
with such easy familiarity. Equations are left behind and all 
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sorts of surds loom up to gloom the horizon. We must not, in 
our work in theology, for a moment forget that growth is a 
constituent element of the human spirit, playing a much larger 
part in it than immateriality and intangibility and invisibility 
and such like negatives. Spirit means something “germinant 
and upspringing,” it means the creative—that something 
which is always more than itself, which forever upon itself 
keeps erecting itself. What sort of truths will such a reality 
as that yield the human mind? Certainly not the circum- 
scribed and terminated sort which find satisfactory dwelling 
places in technical terms. They are not shaped for scientific 
formulae. When asked to lend themselves for speculative 
arguments and logical demonstrations they decline the indig- 
nity. In other words these truths are the living things of 
which man’s spirit is made and toward which it is ever reach- 
ing. And it is this latter quality which seems to me full of 
the deepest significance to the theologian. If in relation to 
these truths our spirits were the finished product which they 
are in relation to mathmatiecal and geometric abstractions of 
the mind and to the material subjects with which science deals 
then we would handle our spiritual truths in the same way. 
They are not, however, a finished product to us. They are 
the things which though partly of us are largely beyond us— 
the things to which we reach.. Whatever knowledge we may 
have of them—and we must have some seeing they are the 
stuff of which our spirits are made—that knowledge will be 
mixed with other things—with enquiry and doubt and wonder 
~ and aspiration and hope and faith and love. Every one knows, 
including the most scientific theologian among us, that in re- 
ligion these latter things count for more than the compulsions 
of demonstrated knowledge. In relation to them the function 
of theology is discriminative and directive rather than crea- 
tive. As such its value is inestimable. That things are this 
way should cause the theologian no regret. Let him rather 
rejoice that he works with truths margined with mystery. 
Truths which break the bounds of his definitions—truths 
which, like the electrons of the physicist are always ensphered 
in their own radiations,— 


“truths which never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved 
And all we spring from Soul with Soul.” 


The full and unreserved recognition by the theologian that he 
in a distinct and peculiar manner is working with the things 
of humanity’s unrealized world, the things which stand over 
against the growing and responsive life of mankind will pro- 
foundly affect his exposition and defence of religious truth. 
He will come nearer to the mind of his generation and make 
points of contact where now he pathetically fails. It will put 
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persuasion and appeal in the place of authoritative and com- 
pulsory demand. The modern mind will respond when these 
spiritual truths are treated by religious writers not as if they 
had passed them on the way and were looking back upon them, 
but as if they were journeying toward them, yearning for 
them and believing in them as the promises of God. 


All this we have said is applicable to theology only when it 
is working at the centre—dealing with religion itself. It is not 
quite so relevant to the many accessories which crowd our col- 
lege calendars and enlarge so enormously the bulk of theolog- 
ical literature. Historical criticism of the Bible may rightly 
insist on the strict application of the scientific canons of criti- 
cism. Much of the work done in this field lies outside this 
discussion. Until modern times it had no place in theology. 
Now it keeps bringing huge quantities of stuff to the seminary 
and multiplying the courses of study required of the candidate 
for the Christian ministry. There is reason to wish it were 
otherwise for it is doubtful if such education consorts well 
with the preaching spirit. But what we have been saying does 
apply to essential themes, to all discussion of the Being and 
Character of God, of man’s relation to God, of Immortality 
and the Person of Christ. This latter must be included unless 
indeed Jesus is only an historical figure to be discovered by 
examination, comparison and criticism of the records which 
remain to tell the story of his life. From these records most 
certainly theology must not depart else all its thinking about 
the Christ of God will be but a going forth to return upon 
itself empty handed. The records must be sifted. Every ques- 
tion of fact which arises honestly faced. The environment 
made known by other historical documents must be allowed 
to throw its interpreting light upon the Scriptures. But when © 
all this is done historical criticism, facing the issues and un- 
solved problems which remain will confess itself an unprofit- 
able servant. The deepest things of personality elude critical 
investigation of documents. For what man knoweth the spirit 
of man save the spirit that is in him. Personality alone can | 
interpret Personality. The story of Jesus in these records 
brings men face to face with realities which are spiritually 
discerned, that is revealed of God. 

Let me conclude by indicating that what we have been say- 
ing is borne out by the historic attitude of Christian Theology 
to the wisdoms of the world. Two references will illustrate 
this. There is the old contrast made so much of until recently 
between what were called Natural Religion and Revealed Re- 
ligion. To theology today it is becoming quite unacceptable 
if indeed it has not disappeared. I recall here the attitude of 
John Wesley. When he realized he could not discover God . 
and the Way of Salvation by pure processes of reason; when | 
the speculative arguments failed him and the rationalistic ap- 
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proaches of his day ran into blind alleys, he was not distressed. 
Indeed I think he was quite pleased because it left need and 
room for Divine Revelation. To the student today, revelling 
in idealistic philosophy, this is hard to understand. We mod- 
erns cannot split our Universe in twain, take God out of one 
half and put him in the other. While this is so it is neverthe- 
less imperative we do realize that mind and reason react 
toward moral and spiritual Realities in a manner agreeable to 
the Nature of these things. Here we have processes which are 
intellectual and rational, but they are conditioned in a certain 
way, they have their own justification and they bring their 
own results. 


Another illustration of this is found in the way Modern 
Theology has taken to affirming that “Life precedes Dogma.” 
It has almost become a truism. It is however a most signifi- 
cant saying. Its meaning is not exhausted, and may not even 
be apprehended by showing that the doctrinal age of Chris- 
tianity came later than the implanting of the Christian Life. 
It is more than an affirmation of the priority of life. It is a 
declaration of its primacy in every sense, an acknowledgment 
that our theories and doctrines are derived from it and nour- 
ished by its free action and creative power. Religious truths 
must be apprehended in and never separate from their mo- 
tives, functions and values. They are living, not inorganic. 
They cannot be isolated for inspection under any intellectual 
- microscope. Always they are compounded into man’s spiri- 
tual organism. The investigator must take them as they are. 
It is his to discern and discriminate, but not to disintegrate or 
destroy. They are greater than he inasmuch as they make the 
ideals toward which he aspires. In them are his hopes. In 
their own right they stand. Over his thinking, through the 
ages they have exercised rightful, directive and controlling 
power, and through all the future they will continue to be the 
“Master Light of his seeing.” Someone has said there is 
thinking which transcends thought. If anyone is called to 
that sort of thinking it is the theologian. 


Let us sum it up in this way. The fact that Theology is 
the Science of Religion imparts to it very unique qualities. 
First because there can be no separation of the subject inves- 
tigated from the feelings, hopes, and highest interests of the 
investigator. The theologian more than any other “must give 
his blood for printer’s ink.”’ Second because he deals in truths 
which always conform to and in their action, are conditioned 
by the freedom of the Spirit. And in the third place these 
pie ee are ideal things always invested with the mystery of 

uturity. 
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THE PLACE OF “RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” IN THE 
SEMINARY CURRICULUM 


By STEWART G. COLE 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


This is rather an inopportune time to ask one to adjudge the 
place of religious education in the seminary curriculum. For 
several reasons: 


1. Religious educationalists admit that their discipline has 
_not yet been discovered in a clearly defined manner. A care- 
ful survey of seminary catalogues bears out this fact. Not 
only has it yet to measure its range and task, but it is depend- 
ent for its principles and technique upon social sciences which 
are still in experimental stages of making. 


2. Churchmanship is in process of self-redefinition. At 
this period of rethinking the doctrine of the church, no one 
but the traditionalist is sure just what clergy should be pre- 
pared to do today. 


3. Fundamental questions of religion challenge the stu- 
dent: Just what is the field of religion? What can religion 
do to emancipate men from an age dominated by political 
parochialism, racial superiority complexes, economic imperial- 
ism? How can religion lend men power to use the potentiali- 
ties generated by modern science and experimental democracy 
for the interests of universal humankind? 


4, Seminary curriculum itself rocks restless in an admin- 
istrative sea uncertain of its social objective or of its advisable 
content. Changing educational philosophy and shifting reli- 
gious vocations are doubtless responsible for this widespread 
discontent.* 


This professional embarrassment is not solely the burden of 
the religious educationalist. All who share in seminary in- 
struction are ill at ease in the face of these problems. Of this 
condition the program committee of this Conference were 
thoroughly conversant. It was their intention to have some 
men stir up the subsoil of curricular theory to afford the con- 
vention opportunity to confer on questions near and common 
to all. With this introductory intent the writer presents this 
paper. It portends pathfinding rather than roadmaking. 


He shall try to make clear as he proceeds. 
First, the necessity of a comprehensive theory of seminary 


curriculum as a basis for consideration of the function of a so- 
called Department of Religious Education ; 


* The conflict is clearly described by Justin Wroe Nixon, in an article, 
“Theological Education at the Cross Roads,” Part 1, Christian Work, 
January 2, 1926. 
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Second the philosophic principle of religious education as 
he conceives it; 


Third, how that principle makes all historic departments of 
seminary instruction agencies of religious education, and 


Fourth, how that principle points the way for a new depart- 
ment, better called “Parish Administration,” and defines its 
task. 


What is the Function of Seminary Curriculum? - 


The intent of a Department of Religious Education is lodged 
in the larger purpose of seminary curriculum. What, then, is 
the function of the seminary study program? 


Two conflicting philosophies of training struggle for su- 
premacy in administrations. The one conceives of its task in 
terms of a supernaturalistic and authoritative knowledge to 
be mediated to ministers in order to equip them for their 
sacred mission. The other considers its course to introduce 
youth to the resources of God latent in human personality and 
active in present-day culture, to interpret these resources by 
recourse to an historical study of such institutions, literatures 
and values as have made men what they now are, and to utilize 
these historical and contemporary findings to promote in the 
present better personality and a more sociable world.* It 
makes a vast difference which theory a seminary chooses to 
make operative in its teaching policy. If it elects a heritage of 
revelation as its directive principle, then its curriculum is pre- 
elected by virtue of the concreteness of its historical sectarian 
emphasis, and its administration is comparatively free from 
. the anxieties that provoke the prophetic leader. If, rather, 
the seminary attempts to orient its students in the world of 
folks, a folk-world baffling in intricacies of organization, of 
motive, and of destiny-fixating forces, and to equip its stu- 
dents with historical and sociological materials which they 
can use skilfully with such interwoven and interweaving 
humans, then it sets for itself a policy that all but disheartens 
the bravest educational statesman. The older approach to 
seminary program may be described as metaphysical, other- 
wordly, authoritarian and deductive. The newer attitude is 


*Dr. Kelly describes the two tendencies thus: 

One tendency is to place the emphasis upon the divine element in the 
origin of the church—the other tendency is to place the emphasis upon 
the empirical element in the development of the church, and to uphold 
the view of a continuing revelation, which precludes the fixation of 
creeds, the teaching of the one group emphasizes the authority of a final 
revelation; the teaching of the other group emphasizes an unfolding 
revelation, the emphasis in one case is upon the ‘supernatural’ origin of 
the church and in the other case upon its ‘natural’ development. These 
two groups are commonly referred to as ‘conservatives’ and ‘liberals.’ 
R. S. Kelly, Theological Education in America, p. 212. 
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humanistic, this-worldly, experimental and vocational. The 
first leads to theological education; the second to religious edu- 
cation. Public schools and higher institutions of learning have 
long since abandoned the former and embraced the latter 
method in their educational theory. There is a deliberate ten- 
dency among seminary men to move toward the second view- 
_point.* This paper supposes the future efficacy of the semi- 
nary lies in appropriating the vocational approach. 


There is another set of claims upon seminary policy. This 
challenge emanates from the ministerial student. His inter- 
ests should be thoughtfully weighed. The university-trained 
man seeks church leadership today because of opportunities it 
affords to help this generation of men resolve their vital issues 
of life. He is thinking of his prospective office not primarily 
in terms of preachments of eternal truth to be delivered to 
perishing souls, as he is in terms of a personality to invest 
in human good-will, in social reconstruction, in fellowship 
quest for God. 


If this seminary freshman could articulate his feelings as 
he enters (he can and does after he leaves!), he would say 
something like this: 


First, give me a professional school in which the atmosphere 
is so clear and wholesome that I may maintain a free, growing, 
social-minded, Christian experience during my days of voca- 
tional training. 


This student is not asking to be shielded from facing reli- 


*In the symposium “Theological Education in 1925” in Christian Edu- 
cation, January, 1926, many seminaries express a strong urge for courses 
dealing with “the application of Christian principles to the life of today.” 

One administrator contributes “We . . . have arranged our curriculum 
in a group system, developed in the light of present day demands upon 
church and ministry’; another, “Our curriculum has been completely 
revised during the last four years . . . practical courses, adopted to meet 
he rapidly changing needs of both the city and rural church, have been 
added.” 

Justin Wroe Nixon in “Theological Education at the Crossroads” Part 
III, Christian Work, January 16, 1926, advocates that the problems of 
contemparary religion be made the organizing principle of seminary 
courses of study. He pays his respects to courses organized around such 
interests as ‘The son of man Concept,’ ‘The North-Golatian Theory,’ ‘The 
Multiple Authorship of Isaiah,’ and to such defensive supports as their 
instructors give, viz., ‘It teaches the student method,’ ‘it disciplines the 
mind of the man,’ (Nixon replies) that this disciplinary argument has 
been greatly overworked by educators as psychological theories have 
proven, “Educational leaders are more and more skeptical of the trans- 
fer of training which this answer implies.” ; 

Joseph H. Coffin in a striking article “Make the Curriculum Fit the 
Man” in the Survey, May 15, 1926, pp. 89-92, appeals for the ‘functional- 
izing’ of the curriculum. ‘What are the legitimate, normal life func- 
tions of mature, intelligent men? This question properly answered would 
seem to provide a genuine principle for curriculum building.” 
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gious problems. He is asking for a situation fearless and fra- 
ternal where he can work out his professional salvation with a 
wholly positive and constructive satisfaction to faith. 


His second request is: Permit me at graduation to make the 
transition from the seminary to the parish with the maximum 
of efficiency carried over to my official business. 


To accomplish this the seminary should bring the student 
directly in touch with the current culture world in miniature 
in the classroom, so that when he steps out from it he enters 
the safe school of life on a larger scale. This request would 
not entail a diminution of scholarship in the training school, 
unless by scholarship is meant formal discipline. It would 
mean an orientation of seminary study in the social milieu 
of the day permitting the student acquaintance with the in- 
tricate and all but elusive laws of personality, of mob and re- 
flective group psychology, of the social forces constituting in 
their creative fusing the social process, which is THE charac- 
termaking stream in every home, and church and community. 


His further request is: Give me a study background whereby 
I can order a philosophy of life that is thoroughly grounded 
in the Christian faith but equally focused in contemporary 
human and cosmic realism. 


Christianity needs social orientation to save it from sponsor- 
ing a purely utopian Kingdom of God. The younger church- 
man desires a philosophy of life that tempers its faith in God 
by its acquaintance with man and his world, rather than vice 
versa. He desires to find his prophetic utterances in a clear 
appreciation of the trend of history rather than in ecstatic 
visions of the mystic. This life perspective is expected to help 
the student so to integrate his social thinking that he credits 
every man, woman and child with religious experience in 
degree as the individual finds fulness of life in his world of 
action. It is the business of the seminary to assist the student 
to find the evolutionary cosmic and human orders, and to per- 
mit him such appreciation of the present stage of human- 
cosmic co-operative goodwill that he will carry to a faith-per- 
plexed world a confidence in himself and in God rooted in ag- 
gressive personal experience and in fearless metaphysical 
realism. This philosophy of life should never be an indoctrina- 
tion once for all committed in the class-room, but a fluid and 
vital functioning of the whole person in relation to his com- 
plete environment. 


But another party sets his claims before the seminary ad- 
ministration. This is the local parishioner. He may be a 
tradesman—parent—Republican—German— Methodist. She 
may bea housewife—mother—missionary enthusiast—eugeni- 
cist—Baptist. The child may be a gangster—sixth grader— 
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New Englander—only child—bootblack. Each member of the 
parish requires individual attention. Parish voices are with- 
out number. Their problem and life-interest appeals are as 
legionary. Let the seminary instructor not turn a deaf ear to 
their summons. For the educational function of the seminary 
should depend in large measure for its answer upon what the 
purpose of its student leadership is to be; the business of the 
student in turn is commensurate with the life needs of the 
members of the parish. Thus, it is the task of the educator 
to honor the claims of the parishioner, confused as they are, 
and to make them consequential in seminary policy. 


The administration may interpret the convulsive call of the 
parishioner monistically. If so, there is one need of mankind, 
irrespective of age, sex, class, or race; i. e., God and salvation 
from sin. The answer to this need is found in the stereotyped 
program of study which the seminary has endorsed in former 
years. There is also the pluralistic answer of the education- 
alist. He makes use of the social sciences to look inductively 
into human life and he finds that folks differ widely in per- 
sonal problems; for that reason they require individual treat- 
ment based on the most accurate social diagnosis. From this 
angle of concern the policy of the seminary undergoes radical 
change. The curriculum will be ordered in terms of personal 
and community inquiry, laboratory testing, experimental ther- 
apeutics. Thus churchmen in the making will catch human 
contagion, determine technique, and sift out religious mate- 
rials which serve more feasibly the folks of the local parish. 


The Place of “Religious Education” in Curriculum Theory 


If the seminary approach to education is considered a per- 
son-person rather than a person-revelation bond, and if the 
seminary seeks to equip men to be ministers of individually- 
defined yet socially-related mortals striving for a better im- 
mortality, then the function of the school becomes clear.* It 
is to act as a vocational laboratory in which students become 
acquainted with the folks they are to serve, learn what his- 
torical instruments best meet their needs, and have practice 
in wielding these tools in preparation for independent and 
trustworthy professional leadership at graduation. 


A consideration of the work of the traditional departments 
of seminary training in the light of this vocational principle 


*“The task of the seminary is to organize the experience of the stu- 
dent in such a fashion that in the three or four years of his professional 
training, he may become intimately acquainted with and learn how to 
attack, scientifically, the definite situations and problems yee he must 
meet as a religious leader.” 

Justin Wroe Nixon, “Theological Education at the Caakieenag? Part 
II, Christian Work, January 9, 1926. 
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will help to elucidate the implications inferred. In the Old 
and New Testament departments such a postulate as the un- 
questioned priority of the bible in Christian training must be 
given up as frankly untenable. The theory** “that the cur- 


riculum should be built around the biblical courses,” that ‘‘the 
Scriptures should furnish us with our organizing principle” 
fails to hold in the face of the foregoing view. Why? Modern 
biblical scholarship itself has militated against the view that 
the Scriptures are the seat of authority in religion, the vehicle 
of infallible truth, the guide and charter of living. The bib- 
licist looks upon his manuscripts not as ends in themselves but 
rather as literary documents reflecting the diversified interests 
of a religious people. Vocational churchmanship lends its sup- 
port and refuses to permit a literature to take precedence over 
life in religion. Not that either discounts the exalted value of 
the bible; rather that each makes it depend for its prestige 
upon its service to the parish constituency. 


The Department of Church History once was used to find 
apostolic succession, or some principle of institutional author- 
ity to support a sect’s peculiar traits, and thus give the stu- 
dent a theistic anchorage for his ecclesiastical group. This 
view has been all but lost in recent objective effort to find in 
the history of the church the sequence of events leading to 
present confusing sectarian emphases and to predict ways and 
means of directing churches in the interests of Christian 
comity. Systematic Theology, not long since “the queen of the 
sciences,” by virtue of the fact that every one believed a well- 
ordered set of doctrines was the measuring-rod of soundness 
in the faith, has lost its aristocratic dignity in the pragmatic 
challenge of the present. Its doctrines are now estimated in 
terms of their genesis in the historic group, their functional 
value in various strata of society, and their survival signifi- 
cance in the imminent conditioning world. Homiletics has 
harbored the technique for conveyance of the material of re- 
vealed religion to a lost world. The preacher presented the 
truth of God as these other fields of seminary study set it 
forth. Today the history of preaching is examined to learn 
why the homile has had such primacy in Christianity and to 
determine what just share it may have today for the proper 
balancing of Christianity as a way of discourse and Chris- 
tianity as a way of life. The Department of History and 
Philosophy of Religion has been used to compare Christianity 
with other world-religions in order to present the absolute 
superiority of the western cult and its distinctive favor with 
God. Lately men are treating religions with respect to their 
native beginnings, the people they serve, and the contributions 





** Symposium in Christian Education “Theological Education in 1925” 
January 26, p. 124. 
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they have made to indigenous culture. Christianity is not so 
much considered in comparison with such cults as it is in 
friendly alliance with them in the creation of a more catholic 
faith in the human family. 


In short, the modern seminary is discounting the conception 
of a fixed revelation in a literature, an institution, a creed, and 
a gospel, considered as authoritarian agencies of human con- 
trol, to give recognition to survival values of rare worth in a 
book, a church, a belief and a message. Churchmen are relin- 
linquishing: the idea of the Christian minister’s supernatural 
commission to build the Kingdom of God, to come to terms 
with the view that he is invited to co-operate with other voca- 
tional experts in society, each contributing in his especial 
sphere such professional service as his office permits, all work- 
ing in unison, certain that thus they may introduce to men the’ 
world of God’s choice. The forward-looking educator of the 
seminary is moving out from the pessimism of faith in a God 
whose sole redemptive policy is locked up in an ancient book 
and a mediaeval institution, into the meliorism, if not opti- 
mism, of confidence in a God who is found functional in the 
life of the child and in the heart of the cosmic process. 


Is there not another logical step to take which would clarify. 
thinking on this phase of the subject? Traditionally seminary 
training has been termed ‘theological education.” This em- 
phasis smacks of the philosophical theory herein repudiated. 
“Theological” training as such is at best doctrinaire. It sets 
creed and rationability over life and liberty. The quest of the 
theologian for interpretative truth in matters religious is nec- 
essary and commendatory. But if carried on independent of 
the human teachable factor it becomes philosophy rather than 
education. The finely groomed metaphysician is not neces- 
sarily a well-equipped human physician. Not “theological” 
but “religious” education more accurately speaks the intent 
of the modern seminary. 


The department called “Religious Education” in the semi- 
nary is hardly appropriately named. The title is markedly 
deceptive intensifying the conception of ‘theological emphasis 
and causing the misnomer “theological education” to linger un- 
duly in seminary circles. If the supposition is taken literally 
that only one department of the seminary engages in “religious 
education,” it discredits the religious and educational values 
resident in the biblical and other departments. It puffs up 
this youngest department with a false pride and may lead to 
belief that it should lord it over the older and less “religious” 
disciplines by virtue of its divine right to dictate. Are the 
studies of the History of Israel, the life of Jesus, the Mediaeval 
Church, or the Westminster Confession, “theological” rather 
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than “religious”? What right have they to be? Little indeed 
in a vocational school and a democratic age. 


All departments in the seminary are engaged in religious 
education in so far as they are parties to the historical method 
of inquiry. This technique of investigation is slowly becom- 
ing the approved form of procedure throughout the profes- 
sional school. But this method is not a ‘perfect instrument. 
It is yet in the laboratory stages of making. Like all other 
sociological tools, it shares the tentativeness of the social 
sciences. The historical method is becoming increasingly 
sound as it incorporates in its strategy the complex of en- 
vironmental and humanitarian forces active in the society un- 
der investigation and relates them genetically in keeping with 
the factors found in the case study. In so far as a literature is 
necessary to this study, such documents must be submitted to 
the most careful historical, linguistic and psychological inter- 
rogation in order to get back to the life of the author, and the 
society the author and his message represent. 


Such work is the work of religious education. It is not its 
completed task, but it is fundamental as far as it goes. There 
are some phases of religious education that these traditional 
departments with their modern technique cannot contribute. 
This necessitates the addition of another department to semi- 
nary training setup. It has been called “the Department of 
Religious Education.” This title the reader disclaims as either 
appropriate or legitimate. The work of the whole school is 
religiously educational. The new department might well be 
named, “The Department of Parish Administration.” 


The Department of Parish Administration and Seminary Policy 


Where the historical method is operative in the five well- 
-known fields of seminary instruction, the student is becoming 
acquainted with the materials of historical Christianity in 
their literature, institutional, belief and value phases. It re- 
mains for him to focus his perspective by a critical introduc- 
tion to contemporary Christianity as it finds expression in the 
multiple processes of current culture. For Christianity this 
culture finds its form and force in the local parish. The 
studies involved in Parish Administration lend themselves to 
three types of investigation:* First, an introduction to the 
personal forces in parish life; second, a critical analysis of ma- 
terials for the religious needs of these persons; and third, a 


*From the program outlined in this section of the paper it will be 
observed that a corps of specialists are required to take care of this 
phase of seminary curriculum? And why in a vocational school should 
not there be as many trained men engaged in an analysis of the prob- 
lems of contemporary Christianity as there are in a treatment of his- 
torical Christianity? 
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technique of parish administration to use the values of chris: 
tianity in the interests of the better and fuller life of the 
people. 

I. The Personal Forces in Parish Life 


The answer as to what constitutes the personal forces of 
the parish depends upon the faith one has in current studies 
of personality. Like H. N. Wieman in his recent interesting 
book, “Religious Experience and Scientific Method,’ and like 
a BeS: Haldane whom Wieman quotes, one may discredit psy- 
chology, sociology and allied disciplines as pseudo-scientific. 
Ig SO, the educator relies upon common sense or speculative 
philosophy to estimate folks. Philosophy a priori is foreign 
to the spirit of this inquiry. Common sense is too subjective 
to be serviceable in serious work. The social sciences emerg- 
ing from academic workshops are virtually critical and induc- 
tively refined common sense. They represent the most hope- 
ful sources of knowledge men have regarding human nature. 
Upon them the wise seminary builder depends for guidance. 
As the biblical and other traditional departments have incor- 
porated them in the form of the historical method, so the 
teachers of parish administration take them over to direct in 
rearing their program. 


What phases of the social sciences should be incorporated in 
seminary courses? Here it is difficult for the humanist to 
draw a limiting line. Naturally he urges the most complete 
acquaintanceship with folks possible. Under any circum- 
stances churchmen should have grounding in the psychology of 
the developing personality, in the sociology of community 
groups, and in the social forces constituting the type of culture 
in which they are to work. The student should be taught to 
see the church in its pluralistic roles and to ask what may be 
considered the functions of the church in the light of such 
personal, institutional and value forces as urge the parish and 
wider culture forward. 


To be specific, what is involved educationally in such a study 
as the development of personality? The social scientist has 
ceased to think of the individual as a microcosm to be por- 
trayed independent of his native setting. The student of 
human life undertakes to interpret the person in terms of his 
complete life-situation. A boy lives, moves and forges his self- 
hood in the interactionary maelstrom of hourly experience. 
This bi-activity of boy and environment in the bond of experi- 
ence is the social process. This process is the medium of edu- 
cation. It is also the procreative vehicle of religion. Herein 
lies the “vocation of living.” On the stout thread of this 
order of experience children and youths become increasingly 
personal and social, and adults are made more and more “set” 
in character for good or ill. The soul and its behavioristic 
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haunts are poles of description of the person involved. This 
viewpoint preempts the churchman from treating mortals as 
simple replicas of Adam. This principle makes it quite clear 
that the churchman undertakes different professional missions 
when he passes from the rural to the urban dweller, or as he 
moves from trade to professional people, as he shifts from 
down-town to suburban residents, or from the Negro in his 
racial island to the white in his favored community. Church- 
manship is as multiple as the types of social classes our mod- 
ern civilization is creating. 


Separate recognition is due sub-normal people. Many folks 
are becoming mentally disordered, morally delinquent, or cul- 
turally misfitting in the increasingly complicated social order. 
To these the parish leader must turn his professional care. 
The need of personal problem clinics and private confessionals 
is becoming self-evident in every American community. Who 
better than the minister can stand in this citadel of service, 
if only he is a trained psychiatrist! Dr. Richard Cabot has 
called attention to this salvaging work in a suggestive article, 
“Adventures in the Borderland of Ethics,” in the Survey, 
Dec. 1, 1925, pp. 275 ff. He believes the minister in the mak- 
ing should spend a year in hospital service doing clinical work 
with the broken in body and bruised in mind. His profession 
is conversant with the fact that a growing number of people 
are ill primarily for want of self-understanding. Medication 
is a secondary remedial. Sex, domestic, economic, religious 
complexes turn the health of body and peace of mind of hun- 
dreds of weary mortals. Ministers should, thinks Dr. Cabot 
learn a technique to unravel the skeins of difficulty and dis- 
illusionment that enfold these folks.* Undoubtedly seminary 
men would benefit by an introduction to such urgent work, and 
men who plan to practice in more crowded areas of human 
activity should be especially qualified in this confessional art. 


It is not the aim of the religious expert to impose anything 
extraneous upon the surging stream of personal experience. 
This method has been attempted in the past with dishearten- 
ing results. It is the work of the leader to liberate the indi- 
vidual in his life-situation so that he can organize his expe- 
rience, direct it, and enrich it according to the highest ambi- 
tions that well-up within him. This is far from a simple mis- 
sion. When one attempts to weigh the potentialities resident 
in human heredity, biological and social, when one ventures to 
sound the resources operative in typical conscious experience, 
when one considers the idiosyncrasies of interplaying person- 
alities in the machinations of society, the educator is sobered 
in his ambitious scheme. The art of making souls is fraught 





*Cf. Anton T. Boisen, “The Challenge to Our Seminaries,” Christian 
Work, January 23, 1926. 
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with delicacies the religionist has not yet measured. The 
forces that impinge on personality and the forces that focus 
within personality, with their resolving complications, the 
parish administrator has thus far little understood. 


Most churchmen have evaded the responsibility of learn- 
ing how character is achieved. They have yet to.be convinced 
of the law-abiding growth of the human individual and of the 
possibility of mastering that law with increasing degree of 
accuracy. To prejudge the nature of the soul is possibly to 
insult or injure the person. Professionally that would be the 
equivalent of the medical doctor’s guess. Is it not morally in- 
cumbent on ministers to be human nature specialists as it is 
on physicians to be anatomical scientists? God’s sons ‘are im- 
mensely important; they are tremendously involved devices; 
yet they live and grow according to law. They are to be un- 
derstood, and consequently most wisely served by the church, 
as the minister intelligently studies them. 


If only to suggest the immediacy of this field of research, 
consider these questions: At what age is human personality 
most susceptible to rapid character change and under what 
circumstances? Schoolmen have set up a workable I. Q. for 
grading children. Cannot churchmen experimentally deter- 
mine a character quotient to assist them in measuring the 
religion of the individual? For instance, what progress to- 
wards self-control and social orientation should a five-year-old 
have achieved in open-country culture or in urban society? 
What a ten-year-old? What a fifteen-year-old? What are the 
relative moral values in prevailing kinds of community recrea- 
tions? What degree of supervision and what of self-direction 
in them should a developing child be privileged to have? A 
Chicago Judge of the Juvenile Court is responsible for the 
remark that the radio is more influential for good in boy life 
than the Sunday School. Who will deny or affirm its truth? 
Men haven’t yet investigated boys to get at the facts and learn 
what interests insure the greatest character returns. In how 
far and in what settings is bible-study conducive to changing 
child attitudes and ideals? What is the comparative value for 
a child to be told that God loves him and for the child to find 
that out for himself? Is it possible that indoctrination is 
always wrought with injury to personal freedom and conse- 
quent pragmatic faith? These and a thousand other inquiries 
wait for the Christian leader to penetrate if he is to enlarge his 


~ command over the educative process. 


This is the work of the churchman! This is preparatory 
work in the seminary! When does the Kingdom of God come 
in a human soul? In the twinkling of an eye? Perhaps. If 
so, in relatively small measure. If it should ever come in the 
individual and in society, it must enter according to the laws 
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of human nature, and as St. Augustine inferred “piece by piece 
and bit by bit.” It comes as churchman and parishioner con- 
tribute their full ‘increment of utility” to each other while 
pursuing their related ambitions in the daily make-up of life. 


Sufficient has been indicated to point out how varied are the 
leadership demands, placed upon the minister of personal 
problems today. It is quite possible that the future of church- 
manship will become so diversified that the seminary will have 
to consider the advisability of training various kinds of per- 
sonality specialists rather than Jacks-of-all-church-trades. 
Certainly a few parish distinctions are patent. Rural and 
urban church enterprises are entirely different projects now. 
So also down-town and suburban, or industrial area-and col- 
lege campus, church schemes. Likewise children, youth and 
adult church constituencies require different orders of leader- 
ship. One interesting index to this new churchmanship emerg- 
ing to express the challenge of a changing social world is to be 
found in the new vernacular rising in ecclesiastical circles. 
Besides the old religious categories used to describe the con- 
ditions or treatment of people, one often hears now such terms 
as the following: Bad tonsils, an only child, inferiority com- 
plex, gang mores, malnutrition, neurasthenia, desire for di- 
vorce, a new environment called for, more and better air, un- 
disciplined social attitude, maligned personal motives, a living 
wage, vocational guidance, supervised play, case work, and 
so on. 


II. The Religious Materials for Parish Life 


This theme might be considered settled in view of what 
has been granted in an earlier stage in this paper. It has been 
affirmed that the subject-matter of the biblical, church history 
and theological departments afford the churchman the ma- 
terials of religious education, provided they have been treated 
genetically in class-room study. This is true, with reservation. 


Consider the biblical studies. Today they are depriving men 
of the sense of scriptural sacredness and infallible guarantee. 
The historical and linguistic methods jointly employed in re- 
producing the life and religion of the Hebrews and early 
Christians are inductive in approach and descriptive in con- 
tent. If this understanding of the bible, as reliable as it is, 
is the minister’s only training in the Scriptures, he is hardly 
prepared to use the bible in his parish. His is an objective 
and scientific treatment. The people demand a subjective and 
inspirational presentation. In the seminary the student must 
become conversant with an academic universe of discourse, 
necessary to accurate thinking. In the pulpit and in parish 
conference the same man is supposed to employ the popular 
uncritical dialect of the people. The localization and authen- 
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ticity of the “E”’ documents in the Pentatouch is a fitting sub- 
ject for classroom investigation but hardly for preaching ut- 
terance. On the other hand, the providential bull-rushes is an 
appropriate topic for the pulpit but scarcely a likely subject 
for seminary consideration. These comparisons give point to 
a problem in seminary curriculum that has yet to be ade- 
quately met in the interest of parish well-being. 


The two requirements are as different as oil and water. 
Nor does efficiency in the former contribute to success in the 
fatter. Indeed the sociological approach in the class-room 
tends to wean the student away from the primary loyalty to 
bible values his parishioners personally cherish and expect of 
their pastor.* To analyze the problem further: 


To put the problem directly; What is the modern use of 
the bible? How can a book treated historically on week-days 
be made normative on Sunday? Perhaps it cannot and should 
not be. The two viewpoints in seminary and church, the two 
purposes, the two universes of discourse, are so widely diver- 
gent that the gulf has not yet been bridged by the trainers of 
churchmen.: When the allegorical or literal methods of bible 
study were in vogue, no such hiatus appeared. But with a 
sociological attitude to the Scriptures, the inspirational use of 
the manuscripts has broken down. What is the modern use of 
First Chronicles? Some Old Testament scholars assert that 
there is no current value for the book, as for many other sec- 
tions of the bible. Has the Mosaic decalogue a modern use? 
New Testament baptism? the Apocalypse? If so, what? 
What is legitimate use of the new birth doctrine of the fourth 
gospel? Is it right to use it as the teaching of Jesus when 
the scholars of the gospels are one in denying that it is of 
Hebraic origin? Is it misrepresentation to make it the monis- 
tic basis for a soteriology to cover all men? How can a man 
develop a homiletical and teaching use of the Scriptures that 
serves the needs of men, without at the same time falsifying 
the fact of history? Christians still want their bible. They 
desire seminary trained men to give them their bible in en- 
riched form. How is this book to be rediscovered for lay- 


* Dr. G. B. Smith has raised this question as follows: 


“Toes critical investigation, after the facts have been discovered, take 
expression in religious loyalty? Here there is a distinct danger that 
critical inquiry may issue in what a modern scholar has called ‘an illicit 
secularization of religion.’ Religion exists in human life because it is 
the means of organizing and expressing precious experiences of aspira- 
tion, love, devotion, service. Its primary raison d’etre is the promotion of 
these experiences. But in the process of critical investigation the scholar 
may easily come to use religion exclusively as material to be turned into 
scientific or critical historical conclusions.” 


“The Reconstruction of Religious Loyalty,” Journal of Religion, II, 
1922, p. 192. 
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human service? At a recent meeting of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Atlantic Theological Seminaries, the men 
asserted that one of the greatest weaknesses of their profes- 
sional training hinged right here: they had learned much 
about how to study the bible but they were at a loss to know 
how to use their bible effectively in parish work. 


Is this new type of treatment of Scriptures to become a 
phase of the Department of Church Administration responsi- 
bility, or is it to be thrust back upon the biblical instructor for 
solution? That the practical issue must sooner or later be 
regarded as a distinct discipline of seminary endeavor is be- 
coming quite evident. Unless of course the school prefers to 
allow its men to continue their trial and error policy, or 
permits the book to become a negligible factor in Christian 
practices. 


The question raised with biblical materials can likewise be 
ascribed to the subject-matter of the other seminary depart- 
ments. To take but one illustration: What is the modern use 
of the Jesus of history? Granted the seminaries are beyond 
the traditional interpretation of the Christ with its super- 
naturalistic trappings, are not most men still a party to a 
metaphysical Christ of cosmic proportions and cosmic con- 
trol? Assuredly they have no basis for such comprehensive 
guarantee in the light of the historical study of Jesus of Naza- 
reth? Is it right then to becloud men’s faith by associating 
Jesus of history with our Christ of faith? That Jesus will 
remain a superb power in human life, no one will deny. What 
is the modern use of Jesus? How are teachers to train men 
for the critical historical study of the first century prophet 
and savior and at the same time fit them for positive, legiti- 
mate inspirational use of Jesus in our local parishes? 


But even the materials of the five historic departments in 
our semirfaries, supposing the problems raised here are satis- 
factorily ironed out, are not sufficient for church work. No 
seminary can limit its investigation to the subject-matter of 
Christianity without restricting the vision of ministers and 
the heritage of the church. There are materals, for instance, 
in human biography, which are of inestimable service to the 
parish prophet. Great sheaves of the findings and stories 
of the devotions of scientists are essential to make life worthy 
for the local parishioner. The wonders and beauties of Mother 
Nature constitute a source of materials which no religious 
teacher can afford to neglect without doing injustice to God 
and to the individual soul. The desires of various races of 
men, the ambitions of the working classes, the policies of con- 
temporary political states, cannot be overlooked without loss 
of focus in the issues of the Kingdom of God. So the range of 
significant materials for religious education in the local parish 
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widens. No subject-matter in the long past or in the fleeting 
present is to be dismissed which can be utilized to shed light 
on the meaning of life and lend dynamic to the individual in 
his struggle for moral and spiritual status. 


To raise the question as to which type of material the semi- 
nary instructor should hold in higher esteem,—that emanat- 
ing from Christian sources or that arising from other religions 
and from other than religious phases of human life, does not 
seem to the writer to meet the issue quite fairly. Is not this 
the test of superiority,—What material can the churchman 
use most pointedly to unfold the wings of imagination to help 
folks see life whole and expectant? And what material can 
he muster to open the floodgates of their emotions to make 
such idealism as they have dreamed realism in home, shop and 
street? Subject-matter taken out of Christian history does not 
always prove the best resources for this activistic end. The 
skilful teacher will discover that he can use the simple stuff 
of every-day experience to quicken his parishioners, if he has 
ears to hear and eyes to see the workings of the good-Samari- 
tan God on the byways of open country or urban areas. It 
should be remembered that not the source of the text but its 
utility marks its right to be registered as fit for religious ends. 
What a loss would incur to church forces if the seminary 
taught its men that the only materials of religious education 
were the resources of historic Christianity! The Seminary 
virtually does this, if it does not make a place on its roster of 
courses for the use of extra-Christian literatures and experi- 
ence in parish service. 


III. The Technique of Parish Administration 


If the church in the local parish is to sponsor a redeeming 
life motivation and forge instruments of spiritual service, 
then it requires a location, a plant, equipment, an organiza- 
tion of forces, and a program to carry out its projected func- 
tions. This necessitates in this division of the Department of 
Parish Administration such courses as,—church utilities, the 
church and worship, the schools of the church, church expan- 
sion at home and abroad, methods of teaching religion, and 
types of church leadership in the community. This sounds 
like a rather heavy order. It is, but how to shear away courses 
from the roster without grave neglect to the prospective parish 
prophet and engineer seems to the writer quite impossible. 
What does it profit a man if he knows historical Christianity 
but has no program for the present generation of men? Or 
what should a man give in exchange for social fitness to lead? 
Both perspectives are eminently important. Both can be 
learned simultaneously in a vocationally-pitched seminary pro- 
gram. An introductory word will be offered in favor of the 
aforementioned courses in technique in what follows. 
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The minister-to-be is familiarized in class-room with the 
types of church plants and equipments being developed today 
to meet the various orders of community need. He will recog- 
nize a preaching-post, a box car building, an Akron style insti- 
tution, a sectarian agency, a community centre church, a col- 
lege chapel, or a three unit worship, educational, and recrea- 
tional plant. He will learn how to evaluate these orders of 
churches in terms of geographical and social location. This 
latter qualification presumes acquaintance with the sociology 
of religion, and with methods of parish survey. The student 
is also versed in the range and functionary purposes of such 
types of equipment as clutter or adorn these many forms of 
institutions of mercy and love. 


No course in the seminary requires more careful treatment 
than that dealing with the church and worship. Much that 
Christians do in the name of worship is neither congratulatory 
to themselves nor complimentary to the good God they propose 
to fellowship... The high art of promoting worship has yet to 
be considered seriously in evangelical churches. Probably no 
exercise of the church might contribute more to mortals than 
a genuinely sacred hour of communion with the invisible 
sources of personal peace, social poise, and redemptive power, 
providing that communion is rooted in the interests and well- 
being of this mundane sphere. The technique of worship 
should occupy a chief chair in the synagogue of study. 


Christian forces are championing an increasing number of 
schools. It is a real question whether they are not adding 
“school” machinery ad infinitum without any very marked in- 
crease in religious returns or in co-ordinated activity. Readers 
are familiar with the Sunday School, the Church Vacation 
School, the Week-Day School of Religion, the School of Mis- 
sions, the Catechetical or Church Membership School, the Com- 
munity Training School, the Summer Institute for Christian 
Workers, and so on. To sidetrack these potentially invaluable 
institutions of Christianity in seminary training is to give 
men the illusive impression that this world may be saved by 
the orations of the preacher or evangelist. As civilization is 
moving it is likely men are to be moved less and less by the 
pleadings or petitions of the homilist. Most adults, except 
the crowd-minded, are beyond the power of radical change 
under the spell of the hortatory word. They are inclined to 
frequent conversions, in genuine form and class-room confer- 
ences. Children and youth are subject to distinct guidance 
under the administration of standard educational work. The 
minister who would be reproductive in his professional en- 
deavors will give much time, training, and laboratory effort 
to the schools of the church. Historically untutored laymen 
and women, whose one saving grace often was their consecra- 
tion, have carried this load. The time is ripe when church 
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schools must have normal-trained faculties and high grade de- 
partmental equipment; they must sponsor most approved edu- 
cational theory, and, climactically, be suffused with a high- 
minded Christian devotion, in order to win.a place in the com- 
petition of contemporary school systems. 


A very important church movement is its missionary pro- 
ject. Few interests in the national administration of denomi- 
nations call for larger investment of manhood and money. 
Very obviously the seminary will not treat this aspect of 
parish life as insignificant. A place will be provided. in cur- 
ricular program for. the investigation of mission history, meth- 
ods of Christian propaganda, present day clashes of world cul- 
tures and ideals, the rights of indigenous Christians to work 
out their own philosophy of religion and sect. Such major 
questions in current Christian strategy cannot be shelved in 
the seminary without pronounced loss of statesmanship in the 
denomination and of world-mindedness in the local parish. 


Provision should be made for a consideration of methods of 
promoting religion in church, home, and community. The 
simple frugal fare of our grandparents in matters religious is 
utterly inadequate to command the regard of this generation 
of folks. Aggressive churchmen are ferreting out every con- 
ceivable suggestion to release the religious motive in the com- 
plicated and heated business of contemporary living. Such 
agencies of science as the radio, electric lighting schemes, sky- 
scraper hotel-churches; such institutions of advertising as the 
public press, the wayside pulpit, the magazine page; such 
tricks of the trade as Rotary and Kiwanis use to provoke face 
to face relations of loyalty and consolidation; such leaves of 
experience from the stage as the use of drama, pageantry and 
choral exercises; the features of the game, the dance, and 
other play orders,—all have been commissioned in effort to 
capitalize human energy for religious ends. The church is 
testing religion by both precept and project. The individual 
does not necessarily transfer the spirit of Jesus from the 
class-room study of the Scriptures to the work-a-day world 
in which he forges his selfhood. Can men teach religion, or 
must we provide ways and means in churches and parishes for 
religion to be lived in order to be learned is more than a conun- 
drum. The seminary vocationally bent will give its men intro- 
duction to such experiments as are proving valid in releasing 
and multiplying the productivity of social religion. 


At least one more subject requires attention. The aims of 
the church in the life of society are becoming an ever more 
fascinating issue. Resolutions of national conventions or his- 
torical encyclicals of sects are insufficient to define the objec- 
tives of Christianity. How shall men meet more favorably the 
problem of relation of church and state? Who has best tem- 
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pered the attitude of the ecclesia toward youth revolt, law en- 
forcement, lotteries? What skills promise most for justice in 
industry or democracy in racial and class systems? When 
shall men learn, and learn to curb, the international forces of 
trade and diplomacy that lead to brute war? To presume that 
once folks are Christians these diverse questions will take care 
of themselves is to repudiate social responsibility in religious 
faith and to resolve Christianity into a benighted selfishness. 
To assume that there are self-evident Christian principles, the 
application of which would clear away all local and universal 
human shortcomings, is to hide behind a visionary and intel- 
lectualistic religious role, which industrial, political and recrea- 
tional exploiters may well laugh at as they pursue their nefa- 
rious traffic in mortals. The sooner Christians recognize that 
they possess no utopia for the ills of the world, the better. A 
beautiful message or a pious prayer will not perform the sav- 
ing miracle. Men must begin by living and laboring as Jesus 
did. They must commit their adventurous souls to work out 
practical policies of human redemption, which win approval as 
they actually accomplish the divine ends for which they were 
intended. No seminary chooses to be a quack doctor or a 
silent onlooker in this gloriously dangerous world-wrestle for 
moral supremacy. The training school of the churchman re- 
solves to be prophetic and engineering in this big business. 
Courses of study will therefore be offered in which men are 
brought face to face with the vital issues in local, larger and 
world communities through which humans are in process of 
carving out their destiny. And all of the resources of history 
and intelligence will be commandeered to set in action powers 
of personality to disintegrate the forces of evil and to liberate 
the fruits of the spirit of good will, justice and harmony within 
the human family. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE TRAIN- 
ING OF THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


By ARTHUR E. HOLT 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


My father-in-law had a wise saying to this effect, “If we 
had some ham, we could have some ham and eggs, if we had 
some eggs.” If someone will tell me what kind of sociology he 
has in mind, I will tell him the contribution which it will make 
to theological training if he will tell me what kind of theolog- 
ical training he has in mind. 


l am going to ask for the privilege of interpreting my topic 
to this extent. Is it worth while to train theological students 
to observe and scientificaliy evaluate their own experience and 
the experience of church people and the corporate ehurch 
where these people and this institution come in contact with 
socia) forces and social agencies. In other words instead of 
teaching them sociology, is it worth while to teach them how 
to think accurately about their own social experience? To this 
question I think only an affirmative answer can be given. To 
emphasize the necessity of it will be the burden of my address 
for the next few moments. 


I can think of at least five different areas of church expe- 
rience in which, if a student should be taught to do some accu- 
rate social thinking, it would make a contribution to his work- 
manship. The first is in his capacity as an organizer and 
extender of the corporate church. 


1. The student is the prospective organizer of a church; 
a church is made up of people; people are subject to the laws 
which govern the shift of populations. Only as one under- 
_ stands the underlying laws which govern those shifts, will he 
be able to understand tendencies in his work which act and 
sometimes seem like high waves which bear him on to success, 
or like an undertow which drag him down to failure. 


Let us take the way population shifts often determine the 
growth and planting of churches. We are seldom willing to 
give ordinary names to these tendencies in the church, but we 
would be better off if we were more frank. 


When I lived in the South I often heard men discuss why 
the Catholics were not stronger there. I have heard many 
reasons but I never heard any one give what I think is the 
real reason, namely, that the negro works for a wage which 
makes the South unattractive to the worker from Southern 
Europe, and as a result, the Catholic has not gone there. All 
of which demonstrates the foolishness of the members of the 
K. K. K. which undertakes to hate the Negro and the Catho- 
lics at the same time. 
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I think the laws which govern population shift throw a good 
deal of light on the relation of labor to the church. A great 
many people tell us that it is because of some ethical apostasy 
of the church that labor has left the church. I think the real 
reason is that Protestants for a while stopped laboring. 


Sometime ago I stopped at a silk mill in a town in Massa- 
chusetts. I attended a Congregational church and I noticed 
on that church folder that a reception would be given on the 
next Wednesday night to the workers in the silk mills who 
had come to that town during the last year. I remarked that 
I thought it was the Catholic church which could give a notice 
like that and expect a response. ‘Five years ago” the pastor 
said “that would have been true, now” he said “we will give 
the reception and we will have a crowd.” 


Statistics show that present immigration from Europe is 
overwhelmingly Protestant and in addition to this we have in 
Chicago 200,000 laborers who have recently come to that city 
who are recruited from the Protestant areas of the South. 
They are filling some of our largest churches with two ser- 
vices a day. One such church has 12,000 members. If their 
skin were not black you would call it an epoch in the religious 
life of America. American Industry and American religious 
life are inextricably bound up together and instead of labor 
having quit the church you have a religious condition in indus- 
try which is like nothing so much as a four layer cake. At the 
top are the managerial forces, which are Protestant. Below 
that is a foreman group, often Catholic. Below that is a 
labor group quite largely Jewish and at the bottom, as a result 
of the new immigration law, we are gathering a new layer 
quite largely Protestant. 


Again there is a relationship between population growth by 
birthrate and growth in church membership. Sociologists tell 
us that the areas of surplus population through a high birth 
rate are in the rural South and Middle West and in the indus- 
trial areas of our large cities. In the suburbs and around edu- 
cational centers we have our race suicide areas. Now there 
are certain churches which delight to function largely in race 
suicide areas and yet they are always going to the theology 
departments of the Seminary to find out why they do not 
grow. How often we hear the reasons attributed to theologi- 
cal aberrations of these denominational groups. If they wou'd 
go to the sociology departments they could get more light on 
the subject. : 


But there is another realm in which population growth will 
throw light-on church problems, namely in the relation of 
church growth to ecclesiastical reputation. 

This matter of population shift becomes more than a matter 
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of intellectual interest when it comes to maintaining the 
morale of our Protestant clergy. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that when a church has the population shift with it 
the pastor has an easy time, when the population shift is 
against a church the pastor has a hard time. For instance, 
country people move in and city people move out and you have 
in county seat, town and residential suburbs, churches which 
always make a good showing. The shepherding of écclesias- 
tical catch basins in county towns and residential suburbs is a 
much deserved privilege by Protestant clergy. They are called 
successful pastors and: we elect them to position of national 
honor. They are pastors of successful churches. A success- 
ful church is a church which gives a great deal of money to 
missions, but to which other churches have contributed most 
of its members. Now with the same eagerness with which 
the clergy seek churches which have the population shift with 
them they avoid the churches which have the population shift 
against them. Here they know they will be known as unsuc- 
cessful pastors. In other words, our clergy develop the ethics 
of real estate men and ride the waves to success or are dragged 
down to failure. Now I am not blaming the minister but the 
church which has not a more statesmanlike way of meeting 
population shifts. No individual minister and no single 
church ought to bear the burden of population shift alone. It 
should be met by the corporate strength of the church. The 
pastor who has the population shift against him snould have 
as high honor, as large an equipment and as high a salary as 
the church which has the population shift in its favor. I be- 
lieve that our missionary society ought to change their names 
and be called equalization societies and that they should guar- 
antee that the corporate strength of all the churches is back 
of each church. Our present system has little of statesman- 
ship in it and Protestantism is playing the game of “To him 
that hath shall be given” which is Biblical but not Christian. 

There is no more urgent call at the present time than that 
the church should study the laws governing the growth of pop- 
ulation shifts and the influence these laws must have on all 
phases of ecclesiastical statesmanship. 

I want now to speak of the contribution of a study of social 
situations to our methods of evangelism. I can illustrate it 
best with reference to the work of our gospel missions. In 
every city you will find a certain number of missions like the 
Pacific Garden Mission, the Seaman’s Friend Mission or the 
Bowery Mission, which carry on a work among the detached 
individuals who drift in and out of our big cities. In Chicago 
these Mission centers are where the migratory workers live. 
Now, to most people the people who come to these missions are 
just people without social history or social future. As a result 
the work of these missions is far less effective than it might be. 
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A study of the social history. of the migratory labor will give 
an entirely new meaning to these missions. It will show that 
they are dealing with men who for various reasons have lost 
the stabilizing effect of home and neighborhood. If the work 
of the mission is to be effective, it must guide these men back 
into some kind of more permanent community life or if they 
are to remain migrants, they must be taught how to migrate 
without losing their standard of living. 


One of the most tragic facts in modern society is that our 
labor forces are becoming increasingly nomadic and so far we 
have done very little to take the hazard out of their migratory 
existence. Here is a contribution which social study can make 
to evangelism by making evangelism socially wise. 


Another contribution which social study can make to the 
training of theological students is in the realm of religious 
education, especially of ethical education. Religious education 
has organized largely around what it calls the Epochal Age 
Groups. We know what changes come in the boy’s mind be- 
cause he is adolescent or what comes to his mind when he 
becomes an adult. We have not yet assessed what goes on in 
his mind because he works in a steel mill or a factory. And 
it is in this connection that we see the contribution which 
social study can make to social ethics. Herbert Jump coined 
the phrase “The church which walked like a business man.” 
I suppose he meant a church which knew how to waik knee to 
knee, shoulder to shoulder to a business man, which knew his 
temptations, his sins and his virtues. I liked the phrase and I 
carried it even into other fields. I said that a church should 
know how to walk like a student, a farmer, a laborer in a fac- 
cory. One man came to me one day and said he had a church 
along side the state house, did I think he should have a church 
«vhich walked like a politician? I said that if he did some 
politicians would probably change their gait. 


Now if the church is to form a working alliance between 
Christian ethics and vocational ethics, the social sciences will 
have a distinct contribution to make. 


Another major realm in which the Social Sciences can make 
a contribution to the church is in the realm of her ministra- 
tions.of mercy. It is an interesting fact that the major social 
rae have not changed much in three thousand years. Isaiah 
ists: 


Poverty 
The handicaps of blindness, ete. 
Imprisonment and 
Sorrow. 
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Southard and Jarret list: 
Vice 
Ignorance 
Disease 
Lack of Legal Justice 
Poverty. 


E. T. Devine in ‘Misery and Its Cause” lists: 


Homelessness 

Friendlessness 

Sickness 

Loss of opportunity to work. 


Here is a field in which the churches have always labored. 
In a city like St. Louis the church carries half the burden of 
practical philanthropy. That our theological seminaries are 
preparing the ministers to make the peculiar contribution 
which religion can make in these situations, I do not believe 
that any of you will assert. 


At the present time over 300 hospitals established by the 
church and all of them majoring on a ministry to the body and 
only one attempting to minister to the mind which is the 
realm in which the church is most interested. 


The last realm in whic the methods of social worker will 
make a contributiongto pastoral training is in the realm of 
what was formerly 44-own as pastoral work. It is rather in- 
teresting that it seemc to have been the social workers who 
have pioneered in this new type of work with the individual. 
They say that you never know the final fact about a social situ- 
ation until you know what effect it has upon individuals. You 
ean never tell whether poverty will make or break a man 
until you study the man himself. 


Now if an adequate social thinking will enlarge these five 
realms of church leadership how ought such work to be organ- 
ized in the seminary’? Evidently no one department is charged 
with the necessity of looking after all of this interest. Itisa 
point of view, an emphasis which must obtain in al! those de- 
partments which deal with the ongoing church life of the 
present. 


I have three observations which I wish to make in this con- 
nection. 

The first observation calls for a better and more thorough 
grounding of the practical departments of our seminaries in 
reliable scientific observation and evalution of the present ex- 
perience of the church and its people. 
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It is an interesting fact that many Universities will give 
credit, for work done in the historical departments of our Semi- 
naries, but will not give credit for work done in the practical 
departments. 


I think the reason is not hard to seek. The historical de- | 
partments have a technique of research, they have original | 
documents, they have their libraries, they have a certain body | 
of assured results. The practical departments have none of | 

these. Outside of one or two special ventures in the United 
States not connected with seminaries we have no research pro- | 
jects in present day church life. We have very few. libraries | 
which major on the present experience of the church. Some — 
time ago a friend of mine asked the librarian of a theological © 
seminary for a modern atlas; the librarian replied that a semi- 
nary library was not supposed to contain a modern atlas; 
these could be found only in the University Library. Has not 
the time come for a new day in the practical departments of 
our seminaries where they shall be as thoroughly grounded in 
methods of research, in a body of original documents, in a 
developing fund of assured results, as are those departments — ee 
which are studying the past experience of the church. Until 
this is done theology will continue to be classified with archzol- 
ogy. During the past winter a seminary professor was repri- 
manded by the business committee of the Board of Trustees — 
for recommending the binding of a small bundle of modern ~— 
newspapers to be placed on our seminary shelves. Iam quite’ 
sure that if the newspapers had beeh 2000 years old they 
would have thanked him publicly at cortSsencement time for 
his valuable contribution to the workin equipment of the 
seminary. SS 
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